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As the bullish and women there 


market for telephone 
properties continues, 
many owners of de- 
sirable operating 
plants are following the wise advice of the 
old saying, “Look before you leap.” The 
reasons are not hard to find. 

The boards of directors of at least three 
large Independent telephone companies 
have recently officially adopted resolutions 
to the effect that they will not consider 
any proposition to sell the business. Stock- 
Inde- 


pendent companies have agreed between 


holders controlling several other 
themselves that their company is not for 
sale and that they will not consider offers 
to buy them out. 

Directors and stockholders of a number 
of other Independent companies are re- 
ported to be considering similar action. 

7 * * - 

Such moves are not impelled by senti- 
ment. These directors and stockholders 
are business men. They simply are not 
beguiled by the blandishments of promoters 
looking for a going business upon which 
to hang a bond issue. Further, they are 
spot 
cash”; they recognize the fallacy of the 


“ec 


not dazzled by specious offers of 


value of cash at a time when the country 
is glutted with cash. 

They are not selling out because they be- 
lieve it is not good business to sell a good 
business. They are letting it be officially 
known that they do not intend to sell, and 
they are doing that for several reasons. 
One reason is to save themselves from al- 
most daily arguments with members of 
that steady stream of prospectors traveling 





the highways and byways of the country 

looking for telephone companies to buy. 
* * * ¥ 

It is 


to assure their own managerial and operat- 


Another reason is more important. 


ing people that they can continue their 
work of managing and operating the busi- 
ness as a sound, stable, service-producing 
telephone company, without constant fear 
before them that the business is going to 
be sold into the hands of owners whose 
interest in running it as a telephone com- 
pany would probably be secondary to the 
issue of making profits out of it for them- 
selves by issuing against it an inflated 
amount of bonds and stocks upon which 
the operating organization would be ex- 
pected to produce interest and dividends. 

These directors and controlling owners 
of telephone companies have learned and 
are learning that the constant fear of 
facing a new, and likely a non-telephone, 
ownership is undermining the morale and 
efficiency of the operating and managerial 
organizations of many Independent tele- 
phone companies. They are wise to set at 
rest in no uncertain manner these fears of 
their own organizations. It would benefit 
other companies if they would do likewise. 

css « 

The managerial organizations of most 
Independent telephone companies are com- 
posed principally of men and women who 
have worked together efficiently and har- 


moniously for years. To these loyal men 


COMPANIES VOTING NOT TO SELL; 
“LOOK BEFORE YOU LEAP” 


must, in all fairness, 
be attributed a con- 
siderable part of the 
credit for the suc- 
cess of the average company. 

Most of them are salaried people, whose 
share in the company’s success has con- 
sisted to some extent, of course, in in- 
creased compensation, but also to as great 
an extent in the gratification that comes to 
an ambitious and hard-working employe 
over a duty well-performed. 

These employes are entitled to considera- 
tion and to the assurance, when that can 
possibly be given them, that they need have 
no worry over the possibility of facing a 
new ownership without particular obliga- 
tion or reason to recognize past loyalty or 
service of employes, or the traditions and 
ideals of Independent telephone people. 


* * * * 

“Business is business,” of course. Own- 
ers of Independent telephone companies 
must decide this question of selling or not 
selling on a business basis. Many of them 
have found and others are finding it good 
When the 


not to sell is arrived at—as is being done 


business not to sell. decision 
in many cases—it is also good business to 
pass the word along to the employes, and 
to preserve their peace of mind. 
. * * + 

“Here is the way my associates and I 
look at this proposition of selling out,” 
said one officer and large stockholder of a 
prominent Independent telephone company. 
“We are satisfied with our investment in 
The business is 
We 


the telephone company. 


sound and don’t know 


prosperous. 
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where we could invest our money more 


safely elsewhere. The income is satisfac- 
tory and the business is becoming more 
valuable all the time. 

“We don’t want to unload on the public— 
but if we did we would not need to turn 
our business over to some promoter or 
bondhouse to do it, and let them make a 
fat profit out of it. 

We can run the telephone company bet- 
ter than any bondhouse we know of. And 
if we want to put bonds on our company, 
we can find plenty of first-class investment 
houses glad to handle them for a legitimate 
commission. 

But if we ever do sell bonds, it will be 
to an investment house which sticks to the 
business of underwriting and selling securi- 
ties—not to one that is also in the business 
of buying up telephone companies, and 
which wants control of our company, too.” 

* * + * 

This man might have added that he and 

his associates were not dazzled by offers of 


“spot cash” for their telephone company. 
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COMING CONVENTIONS. 

Wisconsin, Madison, Hotel Loraine, 
June 7, 8 and 9. 

Vermont, Burlington, Van Ness House, 
June 14 and 15. 


Washington, Edmonds, 
and 18. 


June 17 








“Spot cash” does not now possess the same 
intrinsic value it once had. The investor 
who receives cash for his telephone stock 
must first pay over to the federal govern- 
ment what is usually a handsome slice of 
it for income tax. Then he must reinvest 
the balance, and reinvest it in a market in 
good 


higher in price than they have been’ for 


which investment securities are 
many years, and yield less. 

He may awaken after the transaction to 
find that he has less earnings and less real 
net value than he had before. Further, he 
has invested his money at practically peak 
prices in securities or other property which 


are more likely to recede in price than to 
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go higher in the future, so he stands the 


chance of having his actually 


depleted by 


capital 
the transaction. 
: + & @ 


There is no particular advantage in con- 
verting a good investment into cash nowa- 
days, especially when such conversion 
means the payment of a substantial income 
tax. 

The intrinsic value of the stock of many 
Independent telephone companies was very 
small in March, 1913, the government date 
The 


who has held that stock a long time and 


for determining valuations. owner 


sells it now for cash may find that he 
must report substantially all the selling 
price as profit. In a number of cases, 
practically one-eighth of the selling price 
of the stock has gone for income tax. 
With the country flooded with money 
seeking investment, the man receiving a 
good, safe return on his capital will make 
no mistake to sit tight. Otherwise he will 


find it difficult to select an investment 


equally good. Experience teaches that. 


Empire State Holds Annual Meeting 


Excellent Addresses and Informative Discussions Feature Sixth Annual Con- 
vention of Up-State Telephone Association of New York Held at Rochester— 
Attendants Interested in Matters Discussed —Ihmsen Elected President 


After two days of rains and clouds, the 
sun came out for the closing day of the 
annual convention of the Up-State Tele- 
phone Association of New York, and those 
attending left for their homes feeling well 
repaid for their trip. The rain undoubted- 
ly had an affect on the attendance, which 
while attain the figure 
reached at last year’s meeting. 

The convention and operators’ confer- 
ence was held at Powers Hotel, Rochester, 
last week Wednesday, Thursday and Fri- 
day, May 25, 26 and 27. 

The first official address on the program 
was given over to a tribute to the late 
George R. Fuller, president of the asso- 
Another outstanding address of 
the convention was that of President F. B. 
MacKinnon of the United States Inde- 
pendent Telephone Association, during 
which he presented a clear-cut concise pic- 
ture of the financial operations that have 
been going on in the telephone field, 
together with the probable outcome. 

All the addresses at the main 
and in the operators’ conference were ex- 
ceptionally prepared and full of 


large, did not 


ciation. 


sessions 


well 


valuable information and suggestions. They 
will appear in 
TELEPHONY. 


full in future issues of 





By Stanley R. Edwards 


At the election of directors on Thurs- 
day morning the 
elected as follows: 

John H. Wright, Jamestown; H. P. Mc- 
Donough, Newark; G. G. W. Green, 
Johnstown; F. C. Saunders, Wellsville; 
W. A. Seely, Norwich; F. D. Fancher, 
Middletown; J. G. Ihmsen, Albany; H. W. 
Fluhrer, Oneonta; L. H. Jenks, Carthage; 
J. P. Boylan, Rochester, and B. H. Brooks, 
Plattsburgh. 

The directors at their organization meet- 
ing on Thursday afternoon elected J. G. 
president and general manager. 
The other officers were re-elected. They 
are: Secretary G. G. W. Green, Johnstown; 
treasurer, Chas. M. Beattie, Rochester, and 
assistant secretary, Frank J. Brookman, 
Rochester. 

The social side is an important part of 
the New York conventions. This year’s 
events included three noon luncheons, the 
annual dinner and dance and a party at 
the Eastman Theater as guests of the 
Stromberg-Carlson Telephone Mfg. Co. 
The operators were the guests of the Kel- 
logg Switchboard & Supply Co. at the con- 
cluding luncheon at noon on Friday. 

All the social affairs were largely 
attended, that at the annual dinner greatly 


entire board was _ re- 


Ihmsen, 


exceeding the attendance at last year’s. 

The convention opened with luncheon at 
noon Wednesday following which Vice- 
President and General Manager J. G. [hm- 
sen called the meeting to order. After pre- 
dicting a “wow” of a convention, Mr. 
Ihmsen introduced Mayor Martin B. O’ Neil 
who extended a welcome on behalf of the 
city. 

Opening Luncheon Session 

In the course of his remarks, Mayor 
O’Neil stated that he could not think of 
a convention to which the city is so much 
indebted as the telephone companies, for 
they render a most valuable service. He 
indicated some of Rochester’s qualifica- 
tions as a convention city and stressed the 
value of advertising, illustrating it with a 
clever story. 

Following Mayor O’Neil, Gilbert Mc- 
Curdy, vice-president, Rochester Chamber 
of Commerce, extended a welcome on be- 
haif of the commercial interests of Roches- 
ter. He pointed out that the only real 
reason for an industry to prosper is that 
it must render a real service to the public 

In picturing a possible influence of tele- 
vision upon telephone service, Mr. McCurdy 
said: “The operators may look us over 
pretty carefully before they decide on giv- 
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ing ‘service with a smile.’ He closed in 
complimenting the improvement made in 
long distance service in the past few years. 

Herbert W. Bramley, of Rochester, old 
friend of the late George R. Fuller, presi- 
dent of the association and of the Roches- 
ter Telephone Corp., was presented by 
Chairman Ihmsen to deliver a tribute to 
Mr. Fuller's memory. 

In simple yet eloquent words Mr. 
3ramley spoke of outstanding events of 
Mr. Fuller’s life and of his personal char- 
acteristics. 

“Life is made up of a series of 
human contacts,” said the speaker. “Elimi- 
nate such contacts and you eliminate life 
itself, physical, mental, moral. The babe 
would never survive without the nurturing 
care of mother or nurse. The child de- 
velops mentally through his meeting with 
and under the direction of mature minds. 

“No moral code or law could be framed, 
no religion founded, except by human 
contacts. It is the individual who fully 
appreciates this fact, who gives the most 
to life and receives the most from it. 

Mr. Fuller must have learned this secret 
of life very early, for he was an adept 
practitioner. To meet him was to be 
charmed by his quiet, unassuming friendly 
personality. To know him created a de- 
sire for friendship, which was not denied 
to one worthy.” 

“Whether with Mr. 
Fuller was one of weeks or of years,” said 
he in closing, should be gentler, 
kinder and better for having known him.” 

Taking up the program of the afternoon, 
the chairman introduced P. L. Johnson, 
general plant manager, New York Tele- 
phone Co., Albany, who spoke on the 
subject, “The Plant Job Today.” 

In telling how his company is handling 
some of its plant problems, Mr. Johnson 
indicated that changes in conditions must 
be given careful consideration. 

Telephones are no longer installed with 
the idea that they are for local service and 
only an occasional connection of 25 to 50 
miles. Telephones 


our acquaintance 


“we 


in out-of-way towns 
and villages are being used daily for very 
long distance connections. 

With this greater range of use of the 
telephone comes the necessity of greater 
reliability. Wéith the increased reliability 
comes the tendency towards higher costs 
of construction and maintenance to meet 
these new conditions and at 
things must be done: 

1. Develop more efficient construction 
and maintenance methods. 

2. Improve our performance along those 
lines that react directly on the subscriber 
to the end that we give better service from 
his point of view. 

3. Train our employes so that they will 
be able to carry out our wishes cheerfully 
in the aforementioned respects. 

Specific illustrations were presented by 
Mr. Johnson to show some of the more 
efficient construction and maintenance meth- 


least three 
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ods that have been developed in the differ- 
ent classes of plant. 

In considering what might be done in 
the line of improving service from the 
point of view of subscribers, the speaker 
confined his comments almost entirely to 
the technical side of the question. 

The right and wrong ways of training 
employes to carry out the company’s de- 
sires with reference to construction and 
maintenance methods and the furnishing of 
better service from the subscriber’s point 














J. G. Ihmsen Was Elected President and 
General Manager of the Up-State Tele— 
Phone Association of New York 
to Succeed the Late George 
R. Fuller. 


of view formed the third part of the speak- 
er’s discussion. In order to make the best 
this line, Mr. Johnson 
urged the preparation of somie kind of a 
program—a list of those things it is hoped 
to do in the future. 

Mr. Johnson’s able and carefully pre- 
pared paper, which contains many valuable 
and practical suggestions for improving 
“the plant job of today” will be published 
in full in a future issue of TELEPHONY. 

Following a brief intermission, Chair- 
man Ihmsen announced members of com- 
mittees as follows: 

Resolutions—John H. Wright, James- 
town; John P. Boylan, Rochester; F. D. 
Fancher, Middletown, and Arthur Maytum, 
Fredonia. 

Nominations—B. H. Brooks, Platts- 
burgh; G. G. W. Green, Johnstown; J. H. 
Hess, Monticello, and Henry McConville, 
Ogdensburgh. 

In presenting his annual report, Vice- 
President and General Manager J. G. Ihm- 
sen said, among other things: 

“The year 1926 has been one of intense 
activity among the small telephone com- 
panies throughout the state. 

During the last four years your associa- 
tion has waged an incessant campaign for 


progress along 
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better telephone service, better plant con- 
struction, modern traffic regulations, uni- 
form system of accounting, better manage- 
ment and better public relations. 

A persistent effort has been put forth to 
arouse the interest of managers and stock- 
holders of small properties, and convince 
them that it is only through the adoption 
of these suggestions that their companies 
can be put upon a permanent, profitable 
basis; and that values can only be created 
by constructive work and energetic appli- 
cation of the fundamental principles of the 
telephone business. 

Progress has been slow, but the bene- 
ficial effect resulting from constant effort 
time than 


is more at this 


before. 


apparent ever 
Improvement in plant, traffic and 
commercial conditions is noticeable. 


There has been a very favorable change in 


more 


the attitude of the managers and operators, 
not only toward the association but also 
toward their own work. There is a keen 
desire to do a better job, and a disposition 
to learn and act upon suggestions for bet 
terment of their plant and traffic con- 
ditions. 

Your association has urged the creation 
of larger units through mergers and con- 
solidations ; has advocated the use of addi- 
tional capital for the purchase of central 
office and line equipment; and has con- 
sistently worked for the adoption of re- 
munerative schedules that will earn 
a fair return upon the property value. 

Members who are under the jurisdiction 
of the public service commission have been 
shown that it is essential to render an ade- 


rate 


quate service, if they expect the commis- 
sion to approve higher rate schedules, and 
that the smaller companies must do the 
same if they wish to secure the approval 
and cooperation of the telephone public. 

It is encouraging to note that, owing to 
our persistent educational campaign, there 
are at this writing, eight capitalization cases 
of small companies before the commission. 
This is the largest number of applications 
that have been before the commission at 
one time since the organization of your 
association, and indicates a revival of in- 
terest and determination on the part of at 
least some of the small companies to im- 
prove their conditions, through consolida- 
tion into larger units or the employment 
of additional capital. 

Eight district meetings held 
throughout the state during the past season 
as compared with nine meetings in 1925. 
The total attendance was 487, consisting of 
258 men and 229 women. 
ance the previous years was 512. 


were 


Total attend- 
Middle- 
town, with an attendance of 104, was the 
largest, and Stamford with 40 
smallest. 


was the 


The success of a district meeting, how- 
ever, must not be judged entirely by the 
number of people present, as the smaller 
meetings are just as interesting and pro- 
ductive as the larger ones. There was not 
an idle moment, nor a lagging of interest 
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at any of the meetings, and after each 
event there was an expression of approval 
and desire to continue them throughout 
next season. 

The district meetings received splendid 
support from the New York Telephone 
Co. and, while its representation was 
smaller this year, those who attended were 
enthusiastic in their endorsement of our 
work. Their presence and good will is 
very important and contributes largely to 
the success of our meetings. 

The keenest interest centered in the 
operators’ meetings, which were held coin- 
cident with the managers’ meetings. The 
discussions were ably handled by Miss 
Margaret P. Croake, who has made won- 
derful progress in the art of instructing 
and holding the attention of her audience. 

Many new subjects were introduced and 
old ones that are of greatest importance 
in toll operating were again covered effect- 
ively. In the traffic conferences as well as 
the managers’ meetings it is necessary to 
cover the same ground on important sub- 
jects many times in order to secure action 
on the part of those whom we wish to 
convince that the teachings of the asso- 
ciation are constructive, reliable and will 
improve their conditions if adopted. 

Your association enjoys very cordial re- 
lations with the officials of the public serv- 
ice commission, tax department, secretary 
of state, and highway commission, which 
enables it to render a valuable service to 
members. 

Discussion at a meeting of state associa- 
tion executives in Chicago during the 
national telephone convention last fall 
brought out considerable information re- 
lating to conditions and problems that are 
confronting telephone companies operating 
in states south and west of New York. 

Telephone association executives ap- 
peared apprehensive in regard to a wave 
of speculative purchases of telephone prop- 
erties in their territory. Such purchases 
are said not to be for the purpose of im- 
proving telephone properties or rendering 
adequate service, but solely with the in- 
tention of inflating the capitalization and 
selling securities to the public through a 
holding company. 

There has been an unprecedented demand 
for telephone securities from investors 
who have observed the favorable reports 
made by well-managed, prosperous tele- 
phone companies. This situation has en- 
abled some unscrupulous speculators to ex- 
ploit telephone properties. The telephone 
association executives view such activities 
with disfavor and alarm, fearing that, if 
permitted to continue without protest, it 
will eventually reflect discredit upon all 
telephone securities. 

Capitalization of telephone companies 
has heretofore been generally free from in- 
flation. This condition has gained the con- 
fidence of investors and created a market 
amongst those who seek stable securities. 

It is feared that our efforts to stabilize 
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telephone credits, which have been meeting 
with success, will be seriously retarded 
when it has been demonstrated that the net 
earnings from exploited telephone proper- 
ties will be insufficient to pay interest on 
the bonds or dividends on the stock which 
has been sold by the speculators.” 
The reading of Mr. Ihmsen’s report 
concluded the afternoon’s program. 
Second Convention Session. 
Calling the second session of the conven- 
tion to order shortly after ten o'clock 
Thursday morning, Chairman Ihmsen with 

















F. J. Brookman, Vice-President of the 
Rochester Telephone Corp., Was Re- 
elected Assistant Secretary of the 
Up-State Telephone Association. 


a few remarks presented F. B. MacKinnon, 
of Chicago, president, United States Inde- 
pendent Telephone Association. Mr. Mac- 
Kinnon spoke particularly of the financial 
situation, giving a clear and vivid picture 
of causes leading to the present situation 
and the probable outcome of the various 
operations that are now going on. 

Pointing out that of all industries in 
the country, telephone companies are linked 
together by physical connections, a condi- 
tion not found in all other industry, Mr. 
MacKinnon expressed the wish that he 
were a prophet so as to tell what is going 
to happen in the next five years. 

In the past few years it was shown that 
there has been an invasion of the telephone 
field by financial interests whom the 
speaker generously described as “invest- 
ment bankers.” The injection of this ele- 
ment has produced a new condition. 

Reviewing the causes leading to this con- 
dition the speaker stated that for the last 
few years there has been a tendency on 
the part of some Independent owners of 
small plants to retire from business for a 
number of different reasons. This was a 
perfectly natural process and the national 
association endeavored to meet the condi- 
tions in a natural way by finding pur- 
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chasers in the field to take over the plants, 
It was recognized that a certain amount 
of grouping of exchanges into systems of 
different sizes could be done and headway 
was slowly being made along this line. 

This process was going on and would 
have continued had it not been for a 
“plethora” of money which brought about 
a decided change in conditions. 

Investment houses or bankers in the elec- 
trical field ran out of securities with which 
to supply their customers and, to keep their 
selling organizations busy, cast about for 
other sources of securities. They looked 
over the telephone field and believed they 
saw a great opportunity to consolidate the 
many small telephone companies into a 
large organization—a second A. T. & T. 

Despite the adverse opinions of associa- 
tion officers and of experienced telephone 
operating men relative to such a plan, they 
went ahead and bought properties. They 
believed that they could do as was done 
in the electrical fields in the consolida- 
tions of electric plants—and some of them 
still think the same thing can be done in 
the telephone field. 

“The inevitable reaction will come,” said 
the speaker, “where financing has not been 
done on a sound and conservative basis.” 

“We have a new theory in our busi- 
ness,’ he continued. “It is that a tele- 
phone property is worth three or four 
times what it cost. I know of properties 
that have been sold and which were valued 
by presumably competent engineers at three 
or four times what they were worth.” 

In substantiation of this statement Mr. 
MacKinnon cited the case of a property 
valued by the engineers of an operating 
company, as worth $105,000—a value that 
they felt their company could make an 
earning on. The engineers of investment 
bankers who purchased the property placed 
a depreciated value of $385,000 upon it. 

“Let us think about it,” suggested the 
speaker. “What could you do with 50 
small rural properties to make them earn 
on their cost? Engineers say you could 
raise rates. I doubt if many raised rates 
would stand, for there is a maximum above 
which you can not raise. The investor 
will probably lose as a result of these high 
valuations at which small exchanges have 
been purchased.” 

Of the 52 class A Independent com- 
panies only two have changed hands; there 
has been little change in the status of the 
class B companies; few changes in the 
class C companies, but many in the class 
D companies. 

As a means of stopping the wave of 
speculation the speaker stated that the 
public must be advised of the conditions 
by men who know;; the local bankers must 
be advised. Reference was made to the 
statement issued by the national association 
last fall giving some of the fundamental 
principles which must be observed in judg- 
ing telephone securities. 

A case was cited of a circular of an in- 
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yestment house stating that “before de- 
preciation” there was so much left which 
would take care of interest so many times. 
The commission, in the state in which this 
property was located, had ordered the 
operating company to set aside so much 
depreciation annually and if this were de- 
ducted there would not be enough left to 
pay the interest charges on these bonds. 


“Educate your home banker,” advocated 
Mr. MacKinnon, “because he is the one 
who passes on securities offered in your 
home town. This sort of a campaign car- 
ried on by men who know will change 
conditions all over the country. The asso- 
ciation creates the atmosphere in which 
you work; it can do those things collect- 
ively which you can not do individually. 
The associations throughout the country 
are cooperating in this campaign, but it 
will not go any farther than you carry it.” 

In response to a question as to how com- 
panies issue securities way above the 
amount paid for the property in states 
where there are commissions, Mr. Mac- 
Kinnon stated that it is done through 
means of holding companies. 

The state commission laws are as dif- 
ferent as the many commissions. They have 
no authority, generally, over securities, if 
a company submits a valuation that so 
much property is there. The state com- 
mission controls the situation as it fixes 
rates and the valuation upon which rates 
are based, permitting a company to earn 
on the valuation fixed by the commission’s 
engineers. 


It is almost impossible for an investor 
who buys stock to know what lies behind 
the holding company. The state operating 
company issues bonds to the limit against 
its property. Hoding companies are 
incorporated, probably in Delaware, and 
they issue bonds, notes and stock without 
limit, as there is no supervision over their 
issues. These securities are worth only 
the earning equity of the holding com- 
pany in the operating company after the 
latter’s interest and other expenses are de- 
ducted. What that equity is it is impossible 
to say, for they have not operated long 
enough for it to be determined. 

Investment bankers are beginning to 
realize that their real problem is efficient 
management of the properties they have 
purchased. With properties bonded beyond 
what they are worth, practical and experi- 
enced telephone men will not undertake 
the work. 

Quite a discussion followed Mr. Mac- 
Kinnon’s address and those present now 
have a clear conception of the situation 
that has developed in the telephone field 
as a result of the operations of the so- 
called speculators. 

Following Mr. MacKinnon’s address, 
B. H. Brooks of Plattsburg read the 
report of the nominating committee. Upon 
motion, the report was accepted and the 
secretary directed to cast a ballot for the 
unanimous election of directors of the 
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nominees. No changes in the 
list of directors resulted from 
this election. The names of 
the directors thus re-elected 
have been previously given. 


Accounting for Small 
Companies. 

The next speaker presented 
by Chairman Ihmsen_ was 
Ward E. Hinman, telephone 
engineer of the New York 
Public Service Commission. 
Mr. Hinman in his talk on “A 
Plant Accounting System for 
Small Companies” discussed 
forms employed in a system 
which he has designed, and 
explained it by means of 
charts. 

The forms used consist of a 
daily labor report, a material 
report, labor distribution sum- 
mary, material and _ supplies 
summary, and payroll and dis- 
tribution. 

The day by day operation 
of this plant accounting sys- 
tem can be easily handled by 
a clerk already employed. 


Quite a discussion followed 
the presentation of this sys- 
tem of plant accounting which 
tended to show its simplicity 
and practicability. The essen- 
tials of Mr. Hinman’s system, 
illustrated with forms, will be 
presented in a future issue. 

Frank J. Brookman of 
Rochester, vice-president, 
Rochester Telephone Corp., in 
his address on accounting 
commented on Mr. Hinman’s 
system and then said among 
other things: 

“A great many of the small 
telephone companies do their 
bookkeeping on a cash basis. 
It is apparent to them that 
cash received is income, and 
cash paid out is either ex- 
pense or is in payment for 
some tangible asset. Books 
kept on this basis will, in the 
long run, reflect the net 
profits of the business, but, of 
course, will not show the 
exact financial status of the 
company at any given date, 
because the company has not 
taken on its books rentals 
billed but not collected, ex- 
penses incurred not paid, nor 
any of the accrued items. 

To keep accounts correctly 
on what we call an accrual 
basis demands more bookkeep- 
ing than it does to keep them 
on a cash basis, but, if a com- 
pany has to do financing 
through the sale of securities, 
it is desirable that its balance 
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sheet reflect, as nearly as it is scientifically 
possible to reflect, the true financial status 
of the company at a given, date. 

The balance sheet should include as 
assets the amount due from subscribers 
still uncollected, prepaid items of expenses 
such as directory expenses, taxes, rents and 
kindred items and should likewise include, 
under liabilities, amounts owing to others 
still unpaid, accrued taxes, accrued interest 
and also dividends declared and unpaid. In 
other words, the balance sheet should 
reflect every known asset of the company 
and every known liability, either due, past 
due or accrued. It will then give a true 
picture of the owners’ or stockholders’ 
equity in the business. 


The majority of telephone companies 
today are alive to the fact that their 
physical plants depreciate and they attempt 
in some manner to make provision for it 
in their accounts. 

Some companies take regular amounts 
of cash from their general funds and 
deposit them in a special fund out of which 
they pay or mean to pay for plant replace- 
ments. Other companies use a composite 
percentage rate which they apply to the 
book costs of their property, thereby find- 


ing the amount of annual depreciation 
which they reflect under expenses as 
depreciation expense and _ concurrently 


credit to a reserve account under the liabil- 
ity section. Therefore, in one way or 
another practically every company is recog- 
nizing depreciation in its property. 

I find that the thing least understood by 
the small companies is how to correctly 
employ the amount which they have set 
aside for depreciation. From their view- 
point, the depreciation reserve is to take 
care of plant renewals or replacements; 
therefore, it is only logical for them to 
charge the cost of replacing plant to the 
reserve account. 

This procedure will not inflate the plant 
accounts but, on the other hand, it will 
tend unnecessarily to deplete the reserve 
because the amounts taken into the reserve 
from time to time are based upon the cost 
of the plant in service, not upon the cost 
of the plant to be built at some later date 
to replace the original plant. 

A title for the depreciation reserve, 
which would be more descriptive than that 
one now prescribed, might be ‘Reserve for 
Retirement of Tangible Fixed Capital.’ 
This title would convey to the average 
mind the purpose for which the reserve 
was intended. The companies would then 
clearly understand that it was the original 
cost of the retired plant which should be 
charged to the reserve account rather than 
the cost of the new plant built to replace 
the original plant. 

Reserve accounting is not difficult if a 
company has adequate records. By that I 
mean that if a company knew the average 
cost of the units of plant now appearing in 
its book accounts, it would not hesitate to 
apply those average costs or prices to the 
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number of units retired from plant and 
credit plant accounts and charge the depre- 
ciation reserve with such computed costs— 
but the trouble is that very few small 
companies know the unit costs of the plant 
now in service. 

Therefore, if plant is retired without 
being replaced by similar plant, the chances 
are that the only item taken into account 
is the salvage realized, if any; and that if 
plant is replaced by new plant, the cost of 
such replacement is charged to the reserve 
account or, as I have found in a great 
many cases, is charged to maintenance and 
thereby decreasing, unnecessarily, the net 
earnings. Very few small companies have 
what we call a plant unit record, despite 








What a Book Supplies 


He that loveth a book will never want 
a faithful friend, a wholesome coun- 
sellor, a cheerful companion, an effectual 
comforter. 

By study, by reading, by thinking, one 
may innocently divert and pleasantly 
entertain himself, as in all weathers, as 
in all fortunes.—Isaac Barrow. 








the fact that it is not difficult to keep up 
after having been once established. 

I sometimes wonder how the average 
small company is able to make up and 
evaluate its annual reports to the state tax 
commission. The chances are that when 
it comes time to make up these reports, 
the manager, or some other official, takes 
the reports for the previous year, transfers 
the data to the new blanks and tries to 
correct it from memory so that the new 
reports will approximately reflect the 
number of units of plant in the various 
tax districts. 

Just how they go about placing the first 
cost and the present value on the property 
in each tax district is not clear to me, but 
I rather imagine that all they hope for is 
a fair guess. In placing the present value 
on the property in the various tax dis- 
tricts, I presume the tendency is to squeeze 
it down as small as possible, thereby 
hoping to keep down the assessment. I 
do not believe that a company can save 
taxes by this method of reporting. If I 
remember correctly, the tax department at 
Albany adds to all tangible items reported 
a proportionate part of what they are 
pleased to call the intangible assessment. 
It is computed something like this: 

First, they set up the revenue reported 
by the company, then set up the operating 
expenses (except depreciation and inter- 
est). Next they compute the depreciation 
expense and the interest on the value of 
the property reported by the company and 
not as shown by its books. They then sub- 
tract the expense so found from the re- 
ported revenues and consider that differ- 
ence as excess earnings. 


They then capitalize this amount of 
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excess earnings at 7 or 8 per cent and find 
the principal sum of intangible value or 
earning value represented thereby. This 
principal sum is then allocated to the va- 
rious tax districts on the basis of the 
revenues reported for each tax district and 
is added to the values found for the 
tangible property. 

You will, therefore, readily see that the 
companies are not only assessed on the 
tangible values which they report, but also 
on the earning capacity of the properties 
represented thereby, so that by holding 
down the values reported they are likewise 
decreasing the depreciation and interest 
charges to be applied by the commission. 
The result is that the excess earnings to 
be capitalized for intangible assessment 
purposes are increased. 


One undesirable feature about this in- 
tangible assessment is the fact that it is 
allocated on a basis of revenue and it fol- 
lows that the greater part of it is added 
to the assessment for the tax districts in 
which the earnings are highest and where, 
in all probability, the tax rate is also 
highest. It seems to me that when a com- 
pany tries to hold down the _ reported 
present value of property in its various 
tax districts, below the figure which repre- 
sents its net book value, it is only deceiving 
itself. 

Now let’s go back to unit costs. Ifa 
company has a record of the units of its 
plant by tax districts, it will also have or 
be able to have cost figures for these units. 
In making its reports to the tax commis- 
sion it can easily tabulate the units in each 
district on the forms provided for that 
purpose and apply its prices and thereby 
find the original book cost of the property. 
If the reserve for depreciation is repre- 
sentative of the depreciation accrued in 
the property, it can for this purpose easily 
be allocated to the various tax districts and 
the amount applicable to each tax district 
can be deducted from the original book 
cost I have described, and the net result 
will be the present or structural value. 


A small company manager or _ book- 
keeper, if he is able to produce these re: 
ports by the application of some orderly 
plan such as I have described, will, I know, 
have a sense of satisfaction that he has 
done a good job which is worth the effort 
it requires, and, in fact, is just as easy as 
the ‘rule of thumb method’ when once 
started.” 

Following the luncheon at noon on 
Thursday, Gordon V. Kuehner, of the 
Travelers Insurance Co., Hartford Co., 
presented a clear cut and comprehensive 
address on “Salary Allotment Insurance.” 


He told of the great impetus life in- 
surance received when the United States 
government through the War Risk Bureau 
decided that private soldiers in the army 
should be insured for $10,000. He then 
painted a vivid picture illustrating the 

(Please turn to page 44.) 
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Getting in Collections Promptly 


Origin of Collection Practices and Reasons for Changes—Suggestions for 
Changing a Bad Collection Situation to a Good One—Useless to Attempt to 
Apply the Blanket Rule That Will Fit in All Cases—Some [Illustrations 


Forty some odd years ago when tele- 
phone service was still in a formative 
stage, many questioning problems arose 
that called for immediate solution, not the 
least of which was the one that concerned 
the manner of conducting that most im- 
portant function of the business, next to 
the furnishing of the service—getting in 
the collections. 

It was contemplated at that time that 
there would be a demand for service from 
a limited number only and, as these would 
be people of financial standing, the ques- 
tion of not being able to get in all of the 
collections was negligible. 

This feature was the determinating fac- 
tor in the initiation of quarterly rental 
billing, a practice followed by Bell operat- 
ing companies during the earlier years of 
the business and only abandoned in favor 
of monthly billing when forced to do so 
by the rapid development of toll service 
and the necessity of caring for a more 
transitory type of patron. 

This transitory type of the subscriber 
element, who had often taken service ex- 
perimentally, soon began changing to a 
more fixed type and today this problem 
exists only in a modified form. 

The amazing growth of the business has 
made each feature of it a field in itself, 
and the feature with which this article is 
concerned is collections. There may be 
bad, or there may be good, collection sit- 
uations. It is with the varying degrees 
in the two extremes and how to change 
from bad to good that we are concerned— 
the psychological mechanics of the thing. 

Communities differ in character, but col- 
lection situations differ only in degree. 
They are worked out from identical prem- 
ises, whatever the character of the com- 
munity. This is because the sense of obli- 
gation is universal in its manifestations 
and always more or less uniform. 

In developing a collection situation, it is 
not possible to make satisfactory progress 
if you fail to take into account and allow 
for its inherent psychological features. 

Developing a satisfactory collection situa- 
tion out of an unsatisfactory one is not 
done by putting out a star collector, who 
by cajolery, suasion and pestering persist- 
ence will bring in the money. No. He 
will get some in but after he has extended 
himself, so far as lasting conditions go, 
you will be just about where you started. 

It calls for mass effort, and the most 
potent factor in this mass effort, if handled 
rightly, is your power to deny service for 
slow or non-payment. Its greatest effi- 





By J. Edgar McGillivray 


ciency is likely to be attained when every- 
body concerned has a uniform  under- 
standing of the procedure in given cir- 
cumstances. 

The first thing to do in changing a bad 
collection situation to a good one is to 
segregate the accounts into two separate 
groups: those that are to receive treat- 
ment and those that are not. 

Place only those accounts that show a 
previous month’s balance or more in the 














WEALTH. 


The men who make money are, as a 
very general rule, also capable, indus- 
trious and useful, and our most depend- 
able citizens. 

There are objections to the system 
which permits a man to accumulate 
more than he needs, but the system has 
more advantages than disadvantages, or 
men would not maintain it century after 
century. 

First among its advantages is that it 
is an incentive to every man to become 
a respectable and useful citizen. The 
system is at the foundation of our civili- 
zation, and we should not abolish it be- 
cause of an occasional fortune put to 
bad use. 

For every fortune wasted, thousands 
have been of the greatest service to 
humanity; for every fortune made by 
speculation bordering on dishonesty, 
thousands have been made by useful 
and honest work.—E. W. Howe. 








treatment group; any of these that you 
feel will eventually be paid leave in the 
non-treatment group. 

I do not mean that you open a separate 
lease record or office stub file box for 
treatment accounts. The accounts all oc- 


cupy their original position in your 
records. 
It is necessary, however, to have a 


designating symbol appear on each treat- 
ment bill, and also appear on this account 
wherever it is recorded, in order to identify 
it as a treatment account. It is well to 
avoid placing accounts in the treatment 
group unless sure that they belong there. 


On the 10th of the month, these treat- 
ment-account subscribers are called up and 
notified that their account is due and 
unpaid. On the 20th or 25th, the same thing 
is done. On the second call the conversa- 
tion should be confined, if possible, to a 
pleasantly-presented statement that the 
account has still been overlooked. 
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The next operation—and the date of 
that depends on the character of the com- 
munity—is that of collecting or of remov- 
ing the service. 

It is well, in connection with the pro- 
cedure previous to this stage, to bear in 
mind that if you call a delinquent sub- 
scriber too often about his account; that 
if you present the penalty of denying the 
service in the way of a threat; that if 
your manner of handling the matter with 
the subscriber is one of pestering per- 
sistence, you will in each case have lost 
ground. 

And last but not least, if you have noti- 
fied a subscriber that you will be obliged 
to remove his service, see that it is done, 
or that a bona fide effort to do so is made. 

As all business is based on the idea of 
an exchange of values—you give some- 
thing you have and the other fellow wants, 
for something he has that you want—a 
happy medium is struck when the ex- 
change is approximately fair and even and 
both parties to the transaction are bene- 
fited. So, if you have in this transaction 
rendered a proper service, you should be 
paid promptly. As the sense of obligation 
is universal, you will be paid in this man- 
ner if you ask to have it done—but you 
must ask rightly. 

Asking for the pay for service does not 
necessarily mean that you send a collector 
out with the bill; in fact, this should only 
be done on an account that was questioned. 
Even then, the adjustment should be made 
over the telephone if possible. In present- 
day public utility service a collector who 
goes after the bill is out of place; and, if 
you have your situation well in hand, any 
activities on his part, outside of special 
cases, will do more harm than good. 

A collection situation is not a good one 
unless 50 per cent of the money is in by 
the 10th and not over 20 per cent out- 
standing on the 25th. 

You ask for the pay by prompt and cor- 
rect billing; by an ability to give willing 
and satisfactory information on questioned 
accounts; by carefully avoiding anything 
that savors of pestering persistence; by the 
pleasant manner in which you have im- 
pressed the subscriber with your desire to 
get all the accounts in promptly; by uni- 
form courtesy at all times, and by your 
subscriber’s knowledge that, although you 
hate to do it, you will deprive him of 
service unless the bill is paid at some set 
date. 

The manner of rendering the billing has 
a great deal to do with the condition of 
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the collections, and the many Independent 
organizations that are still adhering to the 
quarterly rental billing period plan are 
handicapped in developing a good collection 
situation. 

Those in favor of quarterly billing say 
that it saves postage, that it saves clerical 
help, that it is handled at one-third the 
expense of monthly billing, and that the 
subscriber, having received a quarterly 
bill, is aware of the fact that the account 
is owing. This is a specious presentation 
of this view but it is purely academic and 
entirely fallacious. 

So far as my information goes, all those 
companies which are still adhering to quar- 
terly billing have bad collection situations ; 
and by bad I mean an excess of 20 per 
cent outstanding at the close of the month’s 
business. 

I know one such company carrying an 
outstanding balance at the end of each 
month that, in amount, is greater than the 
total month’s billing—over 100 per cent 
outstanding. 

The manager who adopts the drastic 
attitude of “your telephone will be discon- 
nected if this bill is not paid by such a 
date,” without taking into consideration 
the features that hinge on this action and 
weighing them and learning what their 
significance is, will not get very far with 
his program. 

Each disconnection for non-payment 
should be so handled that the value of this 
act to the company will be great. 

It is well to select the subscribers you 
operate on in disconnecting for non-pay- 
ment, and especially does this apply when 
initiating your collection program. When 
you start, you will have a selection to 
choose from. Each case should also be 
handled so that only a few cases of this 
kind will be necessary in order to get the 
effect you are after. 

For a number of years the Bell com- 
panies have been following a definite plan 
in denying service for slow or non-payment, 
and today Bell companies throughout the 
land have good collection situations. 

As the collection situation is developed, 
it may be found necessary to create a new 
sub-group as part of the treatment 
accounts. This is the subscriber who will 
pay if the company comes for it. That is 
what he said when you called him up on 
the 10th. He means just what he said, 
and will pay you “if you come and get it.” 

Go and see this subscriber, but avoid 
making the collection on this visit if pos- 
sible. Explain to him why you do not send 
after the collection. There are two major 
reasons for this and the essence of the 
first one is this: 

That you do not feel justified in running 
the risk of the possibility of taking up 
his time with the matter of a small routine 
collection. This idea can be presented in 
a variety of ways so that it will be fitted 
to the type of person to whom you are 
talking. 
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Fears Exist Only in the Mind. 

Did you ever stop to think that in life 
everything we get is the result of faith? 

Faith is the one big factor that either 
leads to success or to failure in the de- 
velopment of a business career. 

There are two kinds of faith: Faith 
in evil is fear; and faith in good is 
courage. I think that is a fine thought 
to carry home. 

Did you ever stop to think that the 
things you and I really fear in life are 
not a reality—that they exist simply in 
mind—and that 
thought we will throw into our system 
dynamic forces that will make possible 
a realization of that air castle in reality? 
—William K. Braasch, in address before 
The Executives’ Club of Chicago. 








The other is that the use of collectors is 
an added tax on the business, which the 
subscriber eventually pays. 

If you can get the subscriber to see the 
reasonableness of this, you have made prog- 
ress. This original attitude is right ac- 
cording to all the decrees of a time-hon- 
ored practice, but it is a practice from 
which you are trying to get away. 

Cases like these are harder to handle 
and mean more to you and what you are 
trying to put across than that of the sub- 
scriber who will not pay at all. In the 
case of the one who will not pay at all, 
your course is obvious; but with the sub- 
scriber who will pay if you come after it, 
it is different. 

Any action you take, other than suasion, 
will be regarded as arbitrary. You may 
possibly have to list this account for col- 
lection by personal call, but every effort 
to avoid this should be made. 

There is no kind of a collection situa- 
tion in the business, however, where one 
can avoid making some personal calls but 
this feature should be treated with as little 
publicity as possible, and the number of 
accounts kept down to the lowest possible 
minimum. 

In regard to selecting delinquent sub- 
scribers for disconnection for non-payment, 
of putting some subscribers on a list for 
collection by personal call and of dividing 
subscribers arbitrarily into the two original 
groups—non-treatment and_ treatment 
accounts—all this has the appearance of 
discrimination. And it is this apparent fea- 
ture which leads many managers, when 
initiating a collection campaign, to attempt 
to apply one blanket rule that will fit all 
cases. It can’t be done and will only make 
a bad collection situation worse. 

A telephone bill may be a thing to lay 
aside for future action, or it may be a 
thing to which one would give prompt 
attention; it all depends on the association 
of ideas called upon receipt of the bill. 
Assuming that the service and accounting 
are good, the association of ideas that 


if we cling to that. 
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comes to the subscriber, when he gets the 
bill in the mail, is the atmosphere—the 
psychological state, a something that has 
been created that has its effect on the sub- 
scriber. 

Perhaps I can best clarify this by an 
illustration. Not long ago I saw a man 
sort his mail over and hold out one letter 
that seemed to get his especial attention, 
It was the monthly telephone bill He 
looked it over more or less casually, 
reached for his check book, wrote a check 
and enclosed it and the bill stub in an en- 
velope and placed it in the outgoing mail 
box. 

If an error had occurred in his previous 
month’s billing, or if one or more of a 
number of things had occurred which evi- 
dently did not, that “urge” to action, that 
had been carefully created and built up, 
probably would not have been sufficiently 
strong for translation into prompt action. 

When you disconnect service for slow 
or non-payment, what you must aim for is 
the proper reaction from the subscriber— 
the psychological effect. If taken advan- 
tage of rightly, this act will do more 
towards building up the atmosphere, the 
condition you must create, than anything 
else you can do. 

In making the disconnection, the two 
principal things to be born in mind are: 
That no suggestion of retaliation, either 
implied or expressed, should be evidenced; 
and that you are simply adhering to an 
immutable rule, the integrity of which you 
must abide by. 

Public utilities today are coming more 
and more to be recognized as natural mon- 
opolies, and the telephone, perhaps, more 
than any other.. You can have gas, water, 
light or power installed; and when the 
installation is complete, you are able to 
get service. But when your telephone in- 
stallation is made and complete, you are 
still without service unless the other fel- 
low has an installation also. 

This “natural monopoly” view is still in 
a formative stage and lacks crystallization. 
This will take place only when thought 
becomes universal that such a recognition 
is best both for operator and user. Whether 
that thought becomes universal or not will 
depend on the operators themselves. The 
fact that it exists is one of many reasons 
why great care must be exercised to avoid 
doing anything that might appear arbitrary, 
such as depriving a subscriber of service 
without good and sufficient cause. 

If a company’s collection situation is 
good, then it is likely that the balance of 
its service is good. If it is bad, it is an 
unfailing symptom that something else is 
also bad. 

In planning to get your collection situa- 
tion in good shape, you must begin at the 
beginning; and oftentimes the beginning is 
not found within the collection situation 
itself. 

The reason for the passing of the col- 
lector in public utility service is mainly 
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that the average users do not want their 
attention distracted and commandeered at 
inopportune times; and it is also an added 
and unnecessary tax on the business for 
which the user ultimately pays. 

The bill for utility service is a routine 
thing and should be so regarded. It can, 
however, lose this routine characteristic in 
the subscribers’ estimation in a variety of 
ways, chief among which are errors in 
billing, delayed billing, billing covering too 
long a period of time such as quarterly 
billing. 

silling that has attained the position of 
a routine matter in the estimation of the 
subscriber—a something that he takes for 
granted, a necessary transaction—is a thing 
that will receive prompt attention more 
readily than billing that does not drop so 
naturally in his mind into that classification. 

To sum everything up into one brief 
sentence: You must make it as easy as 
possible for the subscriber to pay the bill. 
Soviet Russia Cities Connected by 

Telephone with Moscow. 

Most of the important cities of Soviet 
Russia have telephone connections with 
Moscow, according to the Soviet Union 
Review, May, 1927. They include Lenin- 
grad, Kharkov, Kiov, Novorossiysk, Arch- 
angel, Saratov, Kazan, Odessa, 
Minsk, Smolensk, and others. 

Work has been started on the construc- 
tion of the Moscow Tiflis telephone line, 


Rostov, 
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which will be one of 
the longest in the 
union and will also 
make it possible to 
connect with Baku, 
Vladikavkaz, Batum, 
Grozny and perhaps 
Erivan. 

The largest por- 
tion (50 per cent) of 
interurban telephone 
conversations with 
the Moscow central 
office falls to the 
share of Leningrad. 
Last year telephone 
conver sations be- 
tween and 
Leningrad aggre- 
gated about 1,000,- 
000 speaking min- 
utes, as compared 
with 324,000 minutes 
for the year 1913. 


Moscow 


The telephone sys- 
tem of Moscow 
province was recent- 
ly completed and 


‘now all the township 


central executive 
committees, factories 
and mills in the 
province 
nections 
capital. 


have con- 
with the 
It is planned 
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Telegraph Linemen in Tokio Stringing Wires About City. These 
Men Are As Agile As Any Japanese Acrobatic Troupe. 














so blind? 


far away look in their eyes. 


ing escaped his vision. 


ran into a hillside. 
‘old mines in the world’s history. 


MORAL: 





But one young man rode his pony unhurriedly. 


YOUR POT OF GOLD 


By Miss Anne Barnes, 
Traveling Chief Operator, Iowa Independent Telephone 
Des Moines, Iowa 


During 


> Association, 


An operator was lamenting to me about having to spend her life in one 
small town where she saw no opportunity for advancement. 
Knowing the conditions of her environment and something of her tem- 
perament, I was unable to visualize her in any other setting, in which she 
could be contented, happy, and successful. 
tages of her present location were staring her in the face. 


It seemed to me that the advan- 


Why was she 


During the gold rush of ’49, thousands of men, women and children left 
all their worldly goods behind them, except those that could be packed and 
carried along, to join the throng of gold hunters who were winding their 
way over the old Santa Fe trail toward California. 

The mary heart-breaking disappointments were never recorded, and the 
number that were buried along the side of the trail will never be known. 


All during that covered wagon and pony cavalcade across the great 
stretches of prairie, desert, and mountains, these gold hunters rode with a 


At one place in the journey, though, thousands of them drove over some 
»rownish lumps that lay in the road—drove over them unheedingly. 


the journey noth- 


And so it happened that as he looked, he noted one 
{ the brownish lumps glinting gold as his pony kicked it aside. 

Upon further examination he found a lode of the precious ore which 
Thus he discovered the Bonanza mine, one of the richest 


Don’t look for your pot of gold at the end of the rainbow. 


|? 











to connect the Moscow interurban tele- 

phone station with all the villages in the 

province. 

Legislature Asks for Some Facts 
of Wisconsin Bell Finances. 

Because of the many bills introduced in 
the Wisconsin legislature affecting the 
service of and the taxation of public utili- 
ties, the assembly recently adopted a reso- 
lution by Michael Laffey, asking certain in- 
formation on the utilities from the railroad 
commission. The information asked for 
was as follows: 

1. The salaries of the principal officers 
of the Wisconsin Telephone Co. 

2. What arrangements, financial or 
otherwise, exists between the Wisconsin 
Telephone Co., and its parent company, 
regarding division of earnings, ownership 
of property, leases or other charges and 
generally a statement of the situation be- 
tween the parent company and the Wiscon- 
sin Telephone Co. 

3. The earnings of the Wisconsin Tele- 
phone Co., for the last year available. 

Prices in the Metal Markets. 

New York, May. 31.—Copper—Steady 
Electrolytic, spot and futures, 12.62™%c. 
Tin—Firm. Spot and nearby, $67; July, 
$65. Iron—Steady and unchanged. Lead 
—Steady. Spot, 6.40c. Zinc—Steady. East 
St. Louis, spot and futures, $6.05@6.10c. 
Antimony—Spot, 17.75@13.00c. 











“Putting Over” a Traffic Conference 


Opening Addresses at Traffic Conference of Up-State Telephone Association 
of New York Point Out the Purposes and Benefits of Such Meetings and 
Indicate Opportunities for Getting Most from Them—Get-Acquainted Aspects 


The traffic conference held during the 
annual convention of the Up-State Tele- 
phone Convention, New York, May 25, 26 
and 27, was one of the most successful and 
best attended operator meetings that the 
association has sponsored. The conference 
was conducted by Miss Margaret P. 
Croake, traffic supervisor of Northern 
New York Telephone Co., Plattsburgh. 

The three sessions were largely attended 
and a number of excellent papers were 
presented. Discussions following were in- 
teresting and clearly explained many of 
the points brought out in the papers. All 
of the papers will be published in future 
issues of TELEPHONY, several of them ap- 
pearing in this issue. 

Keeping Up with Traffic Handling. 
By C. G. Vickery, 

Trafic Superintendent, Rochester 

phone Corp., Rochester, N. Y. 

It gives me great pleasure to welcome 
you to this, our fifth consecutive meeting 
of the operators’ conference in connection 
with the Up-State Telephone Association 


Tele- 


convention held in Rochester. 
At every 


kind, 


whether it is held in Rochester or at some 


conference of this 


one of the district meetings throughout the 
Up-State territory during the summer and 
fall months, there is always something of 
great interest to those who help to handle 
the large volume cf toll and local traffic. 

















Cc. G. Vickery, in Speaking of the Combined 
Local and Toll Traffic Handled Per Day 
in the United States Said: ‘‘Each One 

of You Has a Certain Amount of Re- 
sponsibility in Connection With the 
Handling of This Great Amount 
of Traffic.” 


In the United States during the past 
year there were over 2,500,000 toll calls 
handled. It is safe to say that each one 
of you sitting in this audience today took 
some part in the handling and routing of 
this large volume of traffic. 

The combined local and toll traffic han- 
dled per day in the United States is over 
70,000,000 calls. Think of the opportuni- 
ties our subscribers have of getting in 
touch with any station throughout the 
United States and still farther with the 
inauguration of the New York to London 
service. We can connect any one of our 
17,500,000 stations with stations over there. 

Each one of you has a certain amount 
of responsibility in connection with the 
handling of this great amount of traffic. 

A standard practice has been built to 
guide us in our work and, although the 
instructions sent out to the various offices 
from time to time give us definite rules, 
we often find in meetings of this kind that 
different interpretations are given to some 
of the instructions. That is why these 
meetings are of value to all traffic em- 
ployes. We are sent here to learn and, 
according to the old-established rule, we 
should not expect to receive if we do not 
give. 

I am sure that every chief operator in 
this meeting has some question that she 
would like answered, and there should be 
no hesitancy on her part in presenting the 
question whenever the time is right. You 
should feel as much at home in a meeting 
of this kind as you would if you were 
talking to one or two operators in your 
own office. 

We have with us any number of experi- 
enced traffic people who will be glad to 
discuss any paper read or to help give the 
answer to any question that may arise. We 
should consider this an opportunity to 
settle any difficulties that we may have had 
during the past year over circuits, or other- 
wise—so don’t hesitate. 

One great improvement to our service, 
especially in the vicinity of Rochester, is 
the new system of combined line and re- 
cording. Our experience proves that it is 
giving a wonderful service to our sub- 
scribers, and I feel that it should be con- 
sidered by all the smaller operating com- 
panies who have not as yet adopted the 
plan. Then there is the question of re- 
stricted repetition that is being used in a 
great many places throughout the United 
States, and perhaps it would be well to 
consider it somewhat during our conference 
here. 





These questions and many others that 
will arise, together with our 
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program 

















Miss Marguerite P. Croake, by Her Skill in 
Conducting the Traffic Conferences of 
the Up-State Telephone Association 
of New York Adds Greatly to 
Their Value. 


which includes many interesting papers, 
will, no doubt, crowd us somewhat for 
time, depending on the amount of discus- 
sion we have after each paper and we cer- 
tainly want plenty; therefore, we want to 
make every minute count. 


Purpose of a Traffic Conference. 
3y Miss MARGUERITE P. CROAKE, 
Trafic Supervisor, Northern New Yerk 
Telephone Corp., Plattsburgh, N. Y. 
The question, as I see it, is not just 
“Why have a conference?” but rather 

“Why have a traffic conference?” 
Everyone in this age realizes the bene- 


’ 


fits that are gained by gathering a number 
of people together, all of whom are en- 
gaged in the same line of work, and allow- 
ing them to talk things over. This is true 
not only in the telephone business, but in 
any business. It seems to me that it is 
just as necessary, if not far more so, for 
traffic people to meet in such a manner, as 
for other departments. 

You know the traffic department is really 
the sales department for the stock in trade 
of the telephone system. We are the 
ones who are actually engaged in “putting 
it over.” We are the ones who—taken as 
a whole—form the human network which 
puts through the calls that now may reach 
to all parts of the United States, Canada, 
and even to Europe. 

For a number of years the managers of 
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various companies have realized the bene- 
fit they might gain from conferences with 
other managers, but it is only within a 
comparatively few years that they have 
recognized that the operators, who are con- 
stantly coming in contact with one another, 
might gain even more benefit. It is only 
logical to expect that much can be accom- 
plished by such conferences, for managers 
are not forced to depend on other man- 
agers for assistance in completing their toll 
business to the extent that operators are. 
The fact that traffic conferences are 
gradually becoming more popular, and that 
no telephone convention is considered com- 
plete without such a conference, would 
seem to bear me out in this connection. 
When the various representatives of the 
trafic department are gathered together, 
many existing difficulties may be straight- 
ened out and many new ideas are brought 
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forward. Conferences of this sort are 
often the means of correcting misunder- 
standings of existing instructions which 
may actually have been the cause of loss 
of revenue. 

It is true also that instructions are 
always more easily understood and far 
more easily remembered when set up in the 
form of a paper. The papers that are read 
are never intended to be the final word on 
any subject, but are merely intended to 
give us new ideas on old problems, and to 
start a discussion; there are always two 
sides to every story, you know. The im- 
portant thing is to determine which is 
right. 

The personal contact, alone, with those 
whom we have previously been meeting 
by word of mouth, often works wonders. 
There is no doubt that the other person’s 
viewpoint is far more easily understood, if 
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we only know what she looks like. One 
is so much more likely to take heed when 
the irregularities of our operators are 
brought to our attention by one whom we 
have met personally. 

Then, of course, the social side of any 
conference is more than beneficial. It 
affords a relief from the daily routine, if 
you wish to call it that, and sends us back 
to our work with a fresh outlook on the 
work we are trying to accomplish, and with 
more energy to accomplish it. 

Most companies have come to look upon 
the sending of delegates to conferences as 
a real investment in cooperation. Dele- 
gates should, therefore, make the most of 
their time—by paying strict attention to all 
that is said and by advancing their own 
ideas. In other words, a conference is not 
a conference unless the delegates really 
take an active part in all discussions. 


Punctuality in the Operating Force 


Importance of Regular Attendance and Punctuality of Operating Force— 
Bonus System Used Which Encourages These Factors by Rewarding the 
Operators—Address at Traffic Conference of New York Up-State Convention 


By Miss Julia M. Diehl, 


Chief Operator, The Orange County Telephone Co., Middletown, N. Y. 


Attendance and punctuality of the oper- 
ating force are very important factors in 
giving good service. In an office where 
the force can be depended upon, the sched- 
ules can be made up more economically, 
and the surplus time allowed can be used 
for fluctuations in traffic, instead of cover- 
ing absentees and tardies. 

Although the chief operator and her 
force are working hard to give good serv- 
ice, continued absenteeism causes them to 
operate with less people than are required. 
This places a strain on the short force 
that has to handle the normal load, and 
the task becomes much harder when ab- 
normal loads have to be met, such as those 
occasioned by inclement weather. 

The operators present believe that some 
of the absent operators are as able to re- 
port as they, and this feeling and the addi- 
tional burden thrown upon the limited 
force foster a feeling of dissatisfaction 
among those operators who day after day 
can be relied upon to be regular in their 
attendance. 

At best, the grade of service in such an 
office is uneven. Subscribers expect a good 
grade of service at all times. If an office 
normally giving a three-second average 
answer to line signals drops to six seconds 
because of a high percentage of absentees 
for a week, the company will get com- 
plaints of slow answers. 

This absentee condition cannot be over- 
come in a day, but by analyzing each case 
Separately, the results will be surprising. 

[In some cases an operator may be in 
need of a rest, and the chief operator could 


suggest a week or two off when she could 
conveniently arrange ‘it. In that way the 
girl’s hours could be covered. We would 
rather give a girl a week or two off than 
have to cover incidental absentees. 

It may happen in an office short of opera- 
tors that the girls are either working over- 
time a great deal, or not getting as much 
time off as money for Sunday time. As 
soon as possible, it would seem to be ad- 
visable for a chief operator to pay these 
operators all or most of their Sunday time 
in time. Perhaps, giving these girls Fri- 
day, Saturday and Sunday off would be a 
relaxation for them. We strongly favor 
giving the operators turns for week ends 
that they may go away. This keeps them 
in a cheerful mood and breaks the 
monotony of constant work. 

Tardiness should be analyzed in the 
same manner as absenteeism. There is no 
excuse for habitual tardiness. In an office 
where most of the operators are punctual, 
it is not a difficult task to overcome this 
habit. The chief operator should have a 
heart-to-heart talk with the operator. 

If she is a girl who frequently comes to 
work without her breakfast, she should be 
told that she owes it to herself to keep her 
health which is a priceless possession. She 
also owes it to the company to be able to 
perform her duties properly when she 
comes into the office. A girl who rushes 
out without her breakfast is apt to have a 
headache or feel faint during the morning. 
Show her what a poor record she has and 
ask her to try to do better. 

Then watch her record and see if it 


shows improvement. If it is better, be 
patient with her, for it may happen that 
just when she is trying hardest, the alarm 
does not go off, or her mother forgets to 
call her. This alone, discourages a girl 
who is really trying. Even a slight im- 
provement shows her good intention, and 
efforts bring results. 

None of use claims to be infallible, so 
why not encourage those who are trying to 
do better by a kind word? I have known 
operators who were habitually tardy, and 
who now have perfect records of two and 
three years. In an office where tardiness 
is prevalent, rigid steps must be taken to 
overcome this habit. 

Every operator should fully realize that, 
unless she is ready to report for duty at 
the appointed time, the operators who do 
report must handle more than their share 
of the work, and then not be able to give 
satisfactory service if it happens to be an 
unusually busy period. 

In our office we pay double time for all 
overtime, and we feel, when we do not 
have to ask our operators to work over- 
time to cover absentees or tardies, that it 
is a saving in our payroll. At the end of 
the week, the operator who perseveres and 
comes to work, instead of reporting out 
for some trivial ailment, receives a full 
week’s pay which recompenses her for her 
efforts. 

The management of our company felt 
that these loyal operators should have a 
share in the money thus saved by them. 
Accordingly, on April 1, 1924, a bonus sys- 
tem was inaugurated to reward those with 
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perfect records and to encourage others to 
improve theirs. 

We have a bulletin board with the name 
of each supervisor and operator on it. It 
is divided into 52 vertical spaces which 
represent one year in weeks. The first 26 
marked, “one week,” “two 
weeks,” “three weeks” and so on until 26 


spaces are 


weeks are reached. In the 26th week 
space there is a gold star. The remaining 
26 spaces are marked $1, $2 and so on up 
to $26. 

Each operator is started with a colored 
headed pin. These pins are conspicuous 
and help to create a friendly competition 
among the Every Monday, 
each operator who has a perfect record for 


operators. 


the preceding week, finds her pin moved 
one week in advance. When an operator 
has completed 26 weeks, or six months, 
with a perfect record, we call her a “Star 
Operator,” because her pin has reached the 
gold star. 

We believe that an operator who can 
report for duty for 26 weeks, or six 
months, can be depended upon; therefore, 
for every week after the six months that 
she keeps her perfect record, or star, she 
is paid $1 by starting another pin in the 
$1 space. This pin is moved weekly until 
the end of the 26th week, when she re- 
ceives $26 in money. 

There are penalties to be paid when a 
record is broken. If an operator breaks 
her record during the first 26 weeks, she 
must start all over. This is indicated by 
her pin being placed at the beginning again. 
Take, for example, a girl with a perfect 
attendance and punctuality record for 26 
weeks. She is tardy. She must go back 
to the beginning and start her 26 weeks 
again. Until she attains a 26 weeks,’ or 
six months’ perfect record, it is not recog- 
nized in the weekly bonus awards. 

If a star operator breaks her record, 
for instance, after she has $5 earned, her 
money pin remains $5, but her star pin is 
moved back according to the following 
schedule: One week for leaving the board 
over five minutes, two weeks for leaving 
the building, four weeks for tardiness and 
six weeks for absenteeism. 

Each week that she completes with a 
perfect record, her pin will move toward 
the star, until she is back on the star again. 
Then she will start to earn $1 each week 
again, moving her pin from $5 to $%. At 
the end of the 26th week or six months, 
she will be short as many dollars as she 
had to go back weeks. 

In addition to this bonus, we also give 
each operator one-half day in either time 
or money for the perfect monthly record. 
This one-half day is also forfeited for a 
Adding the bonus and one- 
half day record to the time lost by being 
absent or tardy, an operator feels that she 
penalizes herself very heavily if she is 


broken record. 


late or does not report for work. 
This third 


bonus is for length of service, and is paid 


We have still another bonus. 
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Mental Attitude—Its Effect on 
Health. 


A healthy body means a healthy mind. 

A healthy mind is necessary for clear 
thinking, and clear thinking is essential 
in sales work. 

But the health of the physical body 
depends cn the purity of the blood 
stream; and the purity of the blood 
stream, in turn, owes its existence, you 
might say, or its purity, to three things 
—wholesome food, plenty of fresh air, 
and last, but not least, a proper mental 
attitude. 

I am a great believer in internal sun- 
shine. It does affect the blood stream, 
it does affect the emotions, it does affect 
the upbuilding of the human body.— 
William K. Braasch, in address before 
The Executives’ Club of Chicago. 








on an operator’s anniversary date of enter- 
ing the employ of the company. At the 
end of the first year’s service, an operator 
is given $10; and for each year that she 
remains with the company this anniversary 
check increases $5 until she receives the 
maximum amount of $100. 

Our operators know that in all well 
organized concerns the management ex- 
pects the employes to be loyal. They also 
realize that, whether their loyalty is dem- 
onstrated by a perfect attendance, perfect 
punctuality record, or a continuous record 
of faithful years of service, it is recog- 
nized and rewarded. 

It is true that every operator should be 
loyal and should show that loyalty by 
doing her work to the best of her ability. 
In addition to the great satisfaction that 
comes to them for work well done, they 
find substantial evidence of the company’s 
appreciation of their work and loyalty. 

To illustrate: A star operator has a 
weekly salary of $15. At the end of one 
year, she will have received $52 for a per- 
fect attendance and punctuality record ; $15 
for one-half day bonus paid monthly for a 
perfect record, and $15 for her length of 
service bonus for two years. This is a 
total of $82 or 10.5 per cent additional 
money received over and above her regular 
salary. Isn't it worth the effort? Two 
weeks’ vacation with pay is given all opera- 
tors in the company’s employ for one year. 

During the blizzard of February, 1926, 
our local traffic increased 60 per cent over 
the average daily load, and 50 per cent 
over the busy-hour average. Long dis- 
tance completed 94 per cent, although we 
filed 38 per cent more calls than on a 
normal day. 

These traffic demands were only met be- 
cause each operator realized that she was 
needed more that day than on an ordinary 
day, and understood that if she did not 
allow herself more time on account of the 
bad walking, she would be tardy and break 
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her record. Consequently, we had a 1) 
per cent attendance. 

Many of the girls were at the office 
before the time to report for duty. Other 
girls who had the day off came in and 
many worked overtime. This was all done 
in a fine spirit of willingness. There were 
two reasons for this support; namely, loy- 
alty to the company’s interests and the de- 
sire to keep their records. 

In order fo have a bonus system a suc- 
cess, no allowances must be made. Each 
rule must be enforced to the letter. When 
concessions are made, operators have the 
right to think there is partiality shown, 
and that the bonus system is unfair. 

Operators are permitted to change hours 
and work for each other in our office. 
When there is a question of a broken rec- 
ord, the operator who was scheduled to 
Of our force 
55 per cent are star operators. For the 
star operator bonus alone, we paid $902 
last year. This amount is equivalent to 
our weekly payroll. 

There are 


work is held responsible. 


some penalties as well as 
bonuses in connection with this bonus sys- 
tem. Operators are counted tardy if they 
are not at the board when it is time for 
the last bell. Occasionally a girl will get 
into the operating room on time but not at 
her position. 

In her haste and eagerness to keep her 
record, she may think she is not late; and 
when the supervisor has to tell her that 
she is, though it is only one-half minute, 
she is greatly chagrined. The chief opera- 
tor may have to remind the girl that the 
operators are expected to be at their posi- 
tions on time and that anyone receiving 
the bonus must earn it. 

Some people may say that such a bonus 
system requires considerable time to keep 
it. We admit that it takes extra time, but 
we know that the time is well spent when 
we can make operators take an interest in 
their punctuality and attendance record. 

Once an operator becomes interested, she 
will develop a contented disposition when 
performing her work. On the other hand, 
an operator who is dissatisfied with her 
work, or the company, will be tardy and 
absent. She will probably cause dissention 
among the operators, and in the end will 
not be a high-grade operator. 

An operator, namely a_ star operator, 
who can be depended upon to be on duty at 
the appointed time, is worth more to our 
company, even though she may be an aver- 
age operator, than a very good operator 
who is absent and tardy frequently. We 
know that we will have an average opera- 
tor on duty, but if the very good operator 
reports out, we feel her loss more keenly, 
since she is capable of doing more work. 
An average operator is of value when 
present, but a very good operator is of no 
value when she is absent. 

In an organization of 49 operators, we 
have 14 who have perfect attendance rec- 
ords which range from five years two 
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months, down to one year; six with per- 
fect punctuality records for periods of one 
to five years, and 15 who average twice 
tardy in a period of one to five years. In 
the year 1922, with a smaller force, we had 
a total of 237 tardies as compared to 114 
in 1926. We need no other proof than 
these figures that our bonus records en- 
courage punctuality and good attendance. 

It is my opinion that a reward for ex- 
ceptional records is the best way to en- 
courage the operators to take an interest 
in being punctual. This reward may be 
but a small one, even as small as receiving 
an extra half day’s pay for a year’s perfect 
attendance and a_ half 
punctuality. 

If the management does not approve of 
the additional money it may be given in 
time when the girl could be spared con- 
veniently. We all like to be rewarded for 
work wel! done. Telephone subscribers de- 
mand a service that is at all times both 
dependable and of a high level of excel- 
lence. To meet their proper demand, all 
parts of the system must function well. 
No matter how excellent the equipment, 
we will not be able to give a high grade 
of service unless we have an operating 
force of capable, well-trained girls work- 
ing at their appointed hours. 

Our experience of the past three years 
as compared with the previous years con- 
vinces us that rewarding the operators for 
good attendance has meant better service 
to our subscribers. We are more than sat- 
isfied with any system that brings about 
that much desired result. 


day’s pay for 


Indiana Bell Operator Awarded 
Vail Medal and Cash Prize. 
Mrs. Iva May Spradley, an operator of 
the Indiana Bell Telephone Co. at Tenny- 
son, Ind., has been awarded a silver Vail 
medal for 1926 and $250 by the national 
committee of awards, for courage, re- 
sourcefulness and loyalty to the public 

service. 

On the afternoon of July 19, 1926, dur- 
ing a serious fire near the central office at 
Tennyson, Mrs. Spradley warned the in- 
habitants by telephone and materially aided 
in preventing greater property loss by 
summoning needed assistance from neigh- 
boring towns. When finally forced by heat 
and smoke to leave the building, she had a 
wall telephone set carried out and connected 
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with a toll circuit outside the town, thus 
quickly reestablishing telephone commu- 
nication. 

The other five national awards for 1926 
were: 

A gold medal with a cash award of $500, 
to Oscar T. Koon, section lineman, Long 

















Mrs. Ilva May Spradiey, Who Was Awarded 
Vail Medal for Her Resourcefulness in 
Summoning Aid During a Fire at 
Tennyson, Ind. 


Lines Dept., of the American Telephone & 
Telegraph Co., West Palm Beach, Fla. 

A silver medal with a cash award of 
$250, to Clayton P. Plumstead, wire chief, 
New York Telephone Co., Dover, N. J. 

A silver medal with a cash award of 
$250, to Henry R. Horn, repairman, New 
York Telephone Co., Dover, N. J. 

A silver medal with a cash award of 
250, to Howard T. Wyckoff, repairman, 
New York Telephone Co., Dover, N. J. 

A silver medal with a cash award of 
$250, to Benjamin Franklin Hadley, man- 
ager, Hadley Telephone Co., Hadley, Mich. 


Ice Loads on Telephone Lines in 
Spring Sleet Storms. 

Spring sleet storms have caused a lot of 
trouble, but very little damage to the tele- 
phone companies operating in Nebraska. 
At one exchange of the Northwestern Bell 
Telephone Co., it was estimated that the 
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lines, for a brief time, carried a ton of 
ice for every 100 feet. 

One single line was found that had an 
ice coating that enlarged its diameter to 
eight inches. The ice was laid on so nicely 
and smoothly that in a photograph it looks 
like a gigantic cable lead. 





Statistics of Industry Based on 
Past Three Months’ Growth. 


Steady growth of the telephone industry 
in the United States, resulting in increased 
number of telephone calls and added num- 
ber of employes and accompanied by wider 
distribution of telephone company securi- 
ties, is shown by statistics just released by 
the Northwestern Bell Telephone Co. 

The report shows a gain of 220,000 tele- 
phones throughout the United States in the 
first three months of the year, making a 
total of 17,968,000. 

Telephone wire mileage of the Bell tele- 
phone system during that period increased 
1,735,000 miles, to a total of 52,596,000 
miles. The completed conversations daily 
number more than 53,000,000, a gain of 
more than 800,000 daily over the 
period last year. 

The number of telephone employes in 
the Bell system increased to 353,000, of 
whom 142,000 are men and 211,000 women. 
These include the Western Electric Co., 
which employs 33,400 men and 11,200 wom- 
en, the Bell Telephone Laboratories, which 
has 3,000 men and 800 women, the employes 
of 24 associated operating companies and 
the employes of the American Telephone 
& Telegraph Co. 

The number of holders of stock, bonds, 
and other securities of the Bell system is 
approximately 840,000, of which more than 
400,000 are owners of stock in the Ameri- 
can Telephone & Telegraph Co. Employe 
stockholders number about 75,000 while 
more than 180,000 are paying for stock 
under an employes’ stock purchase plan. 
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Cuban Telephone’s Income in 1926 
Equals $10.42 a Common Share. 
The report of the Cuban Telephone Co. 

for 1926 shows a net income of $1,894,636 

after all charges and taxes, equivalent 
after preferred dividends to $10.42 a share 
earned on 141,420 shares of common stock, 

and comparing with $1,933,690, or $11.29 a 

share, earned in 1925. 








Personal Notes From the Field 





H. G. Taylor, chairman of the 
Nebraska State Railway Commission, Lin- 
coln, Neb., has resigned and on July 1 will 
become director of public relations for the 
car service division of the American Rail- 
way Association, a position paying $12,000 
a year. As commissioner he was in re- 
ceipt of $5,000 a year. Mr. Taylor has 


been a member of the state commission for 
14% years, and had 3% years yet to serve. 

The defeat of Thorne A. Browne at the 
hands of radicals and critics of the com- 
mission last year was taken by Mr. Taylor 
to be indicative of an intention to retire 
him at the end of his term, and he has had 
several offers under consideration. 


Mr. Taylor has been chairman of the 
central western regional board, which has 
for its business the getting of shippers and 
railroad representatives around one table, 
and there thresh out all differences. It has 
resulted in an organization that has made 
the annual car shortage a thing of the past. 
His outstanding work attracted the atten- 
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tion of President Gormley of the Amer- 
ican Railway Association, who has been 
eager to secure his services in some ca- 
pacity. As director of public relations he 
will have charge of this regional board 
work all over the country, and will have 
headquarters at Lincoln and Washington. 

Mr. Taylor will likely be succeeded by 
either John E. Curtiss, secretary for seven 
years, who resigned last year to attach 
himself to the staff of the chamber of 
commerce, or L. D. Densmore, present 
secretary. 

The retirement of Mr. Taylor is recog- 
nized by the local newspapers as a distinct 
loss, as it removes from the work the last 
of the members of the commission 
who has had well-rounded experience in 
commission work, one member being en- 
tirely new to it and the other having de- 
voted his time to railroad service problems. 
Mr. Taylor handled most of the telephone 
rate cases, and his advice and counsel was 
highly esteemed by company operators. 

Chas. A. Rolfe, president of the 
Southwestern Home Telephone Co. of 
Redlands, Calif., and also president of the 
California Independent Telephone Associa- 
tion, was a caller at TELEPHONY’s offices 
recently in the course of a flying trip East 
to attend a business convention. 

Mr. Rolfe has made an admirable rec: 
ord in promoting the welfare of the tele- 
phone business on the Pacific coast. He 
is a firm believer in developing toll busi- 
ness, and by giving speedy service has in- 
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creased the revenues of the Southwestern 

















Chas. A. Rolfe, of Redlands, Calif., With 
50 Years of Telephone Work Behind 
Him, Is Known as “Dean of the 
Telephone Profession.” 

Home company to a remarkable extent in 

his section of the state. 

Mr. Rolfe has been in the telephone 
business 50 years. He claims to be 73 
years old, but after observing his spry 
movements no one finds it easy to believe 
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this statement, even coming from a Cali- 
fornian. There must be a spring of per- 
petual youth somewhere around Redlands. 

C. M. Bracelen, vice-president of the 
American Telephone & Telegraph Co. and 
head of its legal staff, was the orator at 
the alumni day celebration of the Uni- 
versity of Nebraska on May 27. Mr. 
Bracelen is a former Lincoln youth, who 
graduated with high honors at that in- 
stitution in 1902, and is reputed to be the 
highest paid graduate of it. He spoke on 
“The Building of a Great University.” 

Mr. Bracelen is the hero of an unusually 
fascinating professional romance. He 
worked his way through college teaching a 
history class in the high school, and did 
so well at it that he thought he would like 
to be principal of the school, for which 
his degree fitted him. The school board 
thought he was too young and too new at 
the teaching business, and turned down his 
application. 

He then got a position in the Omaha 
high school, and spent his leisure time 
studying law. He opened an office in Min- 
neapolis, Minn., and became so famous as 
a trial lawyer that he was employed for 
that work by the leading firm of attorneys. 

The Northwestern Bell Telephone Co. 
annexed him to its staff, and from there 
he was transferred to New York, and soon 
became head of the A. T. & T. Co.’s legal 
staff. 

Percy Redmund, general manager of 
the Southwestern Bell Telephone Co., has 
been elected president of the St. 
Rotary Club. 

Mr. Redmund has been a member of the 
St. Louis Rotarians since the fall of 1921, 
when he was promoted to the position of 
general manager and transferred from 
Dallas, Texas, to St. Louis. He has been 
connected with the Bell system for 33 
years. 

Fred G. Moore, who has been presi- 
dent and general manager of the Wash- 
ington Telephone Co., Washington, Iowa, 
for the past eight years, has moved to At- 
lanta, Ga., to assume the management of 
the several telephone properties which have 
recently been purchased by the Continental 
Telephone Co., which controls the Wash- 
ington company property. 

Mr. Moore, who has been active in Iowa 
Independent Telephone Association work, 
was president for one term and recently 
was re-elected. 

Lloyd Morrison, who has been assist- 
ant manager of the Washington Telephone 
Co., Washington, Iowa, has been promoted 
to the position of manager succeeding Fred 
G. Moore. J. H. Agee, of Lincoln, Neb., 
will be the new president. 

Grant E. Preston, vice-president of 
the South Dakota Telephone Association, 
has been manager of the Western Farmers’ 
Telephone Co. of Hitchcock, S. D., since 
October, 1920. 

Born in Atlantic, Iowa, he attended the 
University of Minnesota and during va- 
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cations worked as a lineman with the West- 
ern Farmers’ company at Hitchcock, S. D. 
After his graduation from college, Mr. 
Preston continued in telephone work with 
the Western Farmers’ company, and was 
promoted to the managership in 1920. He 
installed a modern system of accounting 

















Grant E. Preston, of Hitchcock, S. D., 
Vice-President of the South Dakota 
Telephone Association, Takes an 
Active Interest in Its Affairs. 
for the company and handled the prepara- 
tion of data for presenting the company’s 
cause in an application for increased rates 
before the state commission. The company 
operates two exchanges with 400 owned 

stations and switches 170 stations. 

Mr. Preston has been active in the state 
association since its reorganization in 1921, 
and has not missed an annual meeting. In 
his spare time he enjoys hunting and fish- 
ing. 

W. E. Hutchens, traffic superintend- 
ent for the last 24 years of the Michigan 
Home Telephone Co., Muskegon, Mich., 
formerly the United Home Telephone Co., 
has been elevated to the position of general 
manager, succeeding J. B. Lockwood, pres- 
ident, who will devote his time entirely to 
executive duties. 

The company operates 11 other ex- 
changes besides the Muskegon exchange. 

H. A. Oberdorf, who has been gen- 
eral manager of The Columbia Telephone 
Co., Columbia, Pa., for the past 15 years, 
has been elected a director of the company. 

Obituary. 

Charles E. Mosley, formerly secre- 
tary and treasurer of the old Chicago Tele- 
phone Co., died May 27 at his residence in 
Chicago at the age of 85. 

Mr. Mosley was born in Milwaukee, 
Wis. In 1889 he became manager of the 
first long distance lines in the west. In 
1893 he was elected secretary and treasuref 
of the Chicago Telephone Co. 
in 1914. 


He retired 
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dependent Telephone Company of Terre 
has recently completed arrangements 
lectric Inc. of Chicago, Illinois, for the 
entire telephone system of the city of 
weer Automatic operation. 


its 72,000 citizens, is the sixth largest 
Indiana. The initial installation will be 
pment. 


note that of the six largest cities in this 

trowger Automatic equipment either in 
der, these cities being Indianapolis, Fort 
aute. The recent decision of Lafayette 
y to install this system adds another 
ndiana's list. 
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Service Observing Equipment 


for 
Strowger Automatic Telephone Systems 


by V. S. THARP 


Development Engineer, Automatic Electric Inc. 


The commodity of a telephone company is service and like any 
other commodity it may be of a poor, fair or excellent grade. 
The quality depends on the care taken in the operation, mainte- 
nance, and supervision of the equipment used to produce it, 
assuming, of course, modern telephone apparatus is employed. 
When up-to-date apparatus such as Strowger Automatic tele- 
phone equipment is utilized for the purpose, there is no justifi- 
cation for the service being other than excellent, unless the 
plant is being neglected. 

To enable the traffic department of a telephone company to 
keep constant vigilance over the system, and continually ascer- 
tain the grade of service being rendered, and to determine the 
faults if adverse conditions are found, “Service Observing Equip- 
ment” is used. 
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Fig. 1 


The equipment is designed to be operated from a centralized 
point in an automatic or combined automatic and common bat- 
tery manual multi-office area, or individually from each office. 
This service observing equipment may also be employed in mak- 
ing observations on wholly manual common battery systems. 
It consists essentially of a turret type service observing 
cabinet, as shown in Fig 1, a portable service observing cabinet, 
pen registers, and relay equipment units, one of which is 
shewn in Fig. 2. 


The turret type cabinet is used for making service observa- 
tions from the centralized point. If desired, two central ob- 
serving turrets may be inter-connected to enable two observers 
to work simultaneously. The portable cabinet is used for mak- 
ing observations at any of the offices comprising the network. 
Its use is optional. A pen register is required with each service 
observing turret, to record the dialed pulses on a tape and thus 
enable the observer to readily determine the telephone number 
dialed. This register is not required for manual observations. One 
relay equipment unit is required in each office in which service 
observations are to be taken. 


The service observing equipment has a maximum capacity "* 
observing 500 trunks or lines with an ultimate of 50 in any one 
of a group of ten offices, but relay equipment for observing as 
small a number as ten trunks or lines an office may be pro- 
vided initially, if so desired. 


Only one four-conductor trunk is required between each office 
and the centralized observing turret, regardless of the number 
of trunks or lines under observation. Whenever the portable set 
is in use at an office, the four-conductor trunk is automatically 
disconnected from the centralized service observing turret. 

The relay equipment units located in the various offices are 
connected to the trunks or lines to be observed, by bridging 
across them at the Intermediate Distributing Frames, by means 
of a three-conductor jumper wire. 

Service observations commence on the insertion of the oper- 
ator’s receiver plug into a jack in the service observing cabinet. 
After this action takes place, the first call initiated on any trunk 
or line of those under supervision causes that trunk or line to be 
automatically connected to the observing circuit of the turret. 

Owing to the limited space allotted for this article; the train 
of events which follow can best be explained in a brief sum- 
marization of the operating characteristics of the service ob- 
serving equipment as a whole. 

1. Only one trunk of those under supervision can connect to 
the service observing circuit of the turret at one time. 


2. When a trunk becomes connected to this observing circuit, 


lamps glow, indicating to the observer the office and the number 
of the trunk under observation, and that the observing apparatus 
is connected to a trunk. One of these lamps also provides for 
hook-switch supervision. 


3. The pen register and observer’s receiver are automatically 
connected to the trunk under observation, without the necessity 
of the observer operating any keys. 


4. The observer can listen in on the trunk under observation 
during the establishment of a connection and hear the “dial 
tone’; “dialed impulses’’, while the pen register is recording 
them; and any of the other tones which may be encountered 
during the establishment of a connection, such as “all trunks 
busy tone,” “line busy tone,” and “ring-back tone.” She can 
also hear the called person answer and note the quality of 
transmission. 

5. The observer, by. operating a key, can disconnect the trunk 
from the observing circuit at any time during or after the estab- 
lishment of a connection. 

6. Another trunk is automatically connected to the observing 
circuit after the “disconnect” or ‘release’ key is operated. 

7. A trunk under observation can connect to the observing 
circuit only at the time a call is initiated—not afterwards. 

8. If necessary, the observer, by throwing a key, can connect 
her telephone set to the observation circuit and talke to either 
party, but the traffic regulations, of course, do not permit this 
being done except in very special cases. 

9. In case it is desirable to trace a call, a locking key per- 
mits the observer to hold the connection after the calling person 
restores the receiver to the hookswitch. 


10. The observer, by operating a key, can signal an attend- 
ant in the office in which the call originated, and notify him of 
any trunk or line under observation which develops trouble. 


11. Lamps glewing on the relay equipment unit in the office 
in which the call originated indicate to the attendant the num- 
ber of the trunk in trouble. 

12. The attendant, by operating a key on the relay equip- 
ment unit, can place a “‘tracer’’ tone on the trunk to assist him 
in identifying the circuit established. 
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SIDE VIEW 


The service observing equipment described has not been de- 
signed nor will it provide for, the monitoring of lines on which 
“annoyance” calls have been reported. The detection of the 
person causing the annoyance does not come under the category 
of “service observations,’ but instead under “complaints” and 
is handled by other means. 


This is No. 21 of a series of articles prepared by members of the Engineering Staff of 
Automatic Electric Inc., covering technical features of the Strowger Automatic Telephone System. 
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Program Service and the Telephone 


Facts Concerning Program Service—Possibilities in Regard to Telephone 
Industry—Most Important Factor Furnishing High Grade Program—Com- 
panies Should Proceed Cautiously—Address Delivered at Texas Convention 


The business which promotes the trans- 
mission of music or the voice in words or 
song and which will be referred to as 
“program service,” is quite similar to the 
telephone business. -In fact, it is an out- 
growth of the public address system that 
was developed by the telephone industry 
several years ago. 

The public address system provided a 
means whereby large audiences could 
readily hear a speaker or a program. The 
program service is really an extension of 
this system to the home. The program 
service transmits the speech or the pro- 
gram to the home or other points where 
it is wanted. 

The program service differs from ordi- 
nary telephony primarily in the volume 
level of transmission and the quality of 
the reproduced speech and music. Pro- 
gram service consists in the delivery of a 
copy of the original sound with a minimum 
distortion and at a natural volume level. 

This program service may consist of re- 
ceiving radio programs and transmitting 
them to subscribers by direct wire connec- 
tions; it may consist of receiving pro- 
grams from short or long distances by 
direct wire connections, or by supplying 
music or programs from a central studio 
and distributing to subscribers of the 
service. 

It is readily seen, therefore, that we 
should not refer to this new business as 
radio program service, for it is possible 
that the future development of this bus- 
iness may be independent of radio. 

The business of transmitting by tele- 
phonic connections between individuals, 
music or the voice in words or song is 
allied to the telephone industry and could 
naturally be considered in connection with 
the telephone business but not as a part of 
the business. Program service consists of 
distributing programs, while the telephone 
business consists of providing a telephonic 
connection between individuals for the pur- 
pose of talking. 

It is evident, therefore, that the two are 
somewhat different; yet they are so closely 
related that the men associated with the 
telephone industry should direct the activi- 
ties of the program service. Anyone- who 
is connected with the telephone industry 
should at least be interested, and give 
very careful consideration to this new and 
rapidly-developing business. 

A careful investigation of some of the 
installations that have been made, the serv- 
ice that is being rendered, and the popu- 





By B. H. Piepmeier, 


Diversified Investments, Inc., Kansas City, Mo. 


larity of such programs with the sub- 
scribers proves that this program service 
is very popular and is wanted by the Amer- 
ican people. It is evident that, on account 
of the popularity of this service, it will 
be supplied from some source. 
tion, therefore, arises: 


The ques- 
Will the telephone 

















it Is Now Apparent,” Says Mr. Piepmeier, 
“That This Program Service May Have a 
Greater Effect Than Any Other One Thing 
That Has Been Developed in the Molding 
of Public Sentiment and the Cementing of 
Community Interests.” 


industry develop and furnish this program 
service, or will it stand by and permit 
some other industry to furnish it? 

The question may also arise among tele- 
phone men: Is this program service a fad 
that will disappear in a very short time, or 
has it permanent possibilities. 

This question concerning new inventions 
and ideas has always arisen in the minds 
of many individuals. Many people for- 
merly considered the telephone, the auto- 
mobile, and similar inventions mere play- 
things, and felt that they would not take 
an important part in the world’s industries. 
We all know the real necessity of the tele- 
phone, the automobile, the airplane, etc. 
If a prediction were made at this time, it 
would be that the program service, in some 
form, will soon be almost as universal in 
the American home as the telephone is 
today. 

This statement is made for the reason 
that from the beginning of time people 
have been interested in and 
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enthusiastic 


about entertainment and have sacrificed 
many necessities of life to secure it. The 
program service provides a way to furnish 
the best programs and entertainment direct 
to the home at a cost which is within the 
reach of the American people. The pro- 
gram service provides a medium for the 
distribution of information and news which 
seems to equal or exceed that of books and 
the public press. 

The telephone, as well as many other 
modern inventions, has aided materially in 
the molding of public sentiment and the 
uniting of community interests. 
apparent that this program service may 
have a greater effect than any other one 
thing that has been developed, in the mold- 
ing of public sentiment and the cementing 
of community interests. These possibilities 
should stimulate the man in the telephone 
industry to perfect this service and make 


It is now 


it possible for every one to receive it. 

It is true that promoters and developers 
of this program service will face many 
perplexing problems and complications on 
account of royalties, patents, etc. The de- 
velopment, however, of any industry that 
has the magnitude and possibilities which 
are now apparent in this program service, 
requires much patience and work on the 
part of many individuals. On account of 
the many complications relating to royal- 
ties, patents, etc., telephone men should not 
plunge into this new industry and bring 
financial ruin to themselves, discredit to 
the telephone industry, or jeopardy to the 
proper growth and development of this 
service. 

It is very apparent that the public is 
going to demand a high grade of service. 
Any company that does not provide good 
programs is sure to fail and to injure the 
proper development of this new industry. 
The furnishing of a program and enter- 
tainment that will meet the desires of most 
subscribers is an art within itself, and will 
require the attention of our most experi- 
enced and highly trained entertainers. 
However, the profit which is possible in 
connection with this program service is 
such that it will justify its proper devel- 
opment and the highest grade of service. 

The largest percentage of a program 
that will be furnished from a central sta- 
tion will generally be music. Good music 
has always been in demand, and this de- 
mand will undoubtedly continue. The pres- 
ent development and numerous sales of 
phonographs are undoubtedly due to the 
interest of the public in good music. The 
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programs that are now being furnished by 
various broadcasting stations most fre- 
quently consist of music. The radio fan 
is usually more interested in music than 
any other program. 

This new industry must, therefore, be 
developed in such a manner as to insure 
perfect transmission of the highest grade 
of good music to its subscribers. To in- 
sure the reproduction of music with the 
least possible distortion, the program serv- 
ice equipment must be properly installed 
and be of the very best make. We cannot 
say “standard make” because there is prac- 
tically no standardized equipment made for 
this service. There are many units of the 
equipment that are being used for this 
service, that are more or less standardized 
or will give good results. 

It is very apparent that, on account of 
the wide frequency range of many musical 
instruments, it is necessary to select a high- 
grade receiving set and loudspeakers to 
provide music that is equal to and better 
than that v.nich the individual radio opera- 
tor may receive. It is also evident that 
the amplification necessary to supply any 
large number of loudspeakers on one cir- 
cuit will not permit the highest quality of 
reproduction with the equipment that is 
now available for this service. 

Present developments would indicate, 
therefore, that one or two, or at least a 
small number of loudspeakers, should 
be permitted on a circuit to insure the best 
possible program service and the minimum 
of disturbance to the telephone circuits. It 
is hoped that developments will soon be 
made whereby the quality of programs may 
be maintained and the telephone circuits 
undisturbed when a large number of loud- 
speakers is used on one circuit; or that an 
amplification unit may be developed for a 
loudspeaker, or a small group of loud- 
speakers, that will permit proper volume 
without undue distortion due to excessive 
amplification on the main line. 

The possibilities of the program service 
are such that this service cannot be han- 
dled directly as a part of the telephone 
business. A working agreement between 
the telephone company and the program 
service company can usually be worked out, 
whereby a portion of the surplus wires or 
cable circuits may be utilized in furnishing 
the program service. 

The telephone companies, when leasing 
wires for such a business, should be care- 
ful to see that the program service in no 
way interferes with the service of the tele- 
phone subscribers. In a few instances this 
program service has been sent over cable 
pairs at an amplification that caused seri- 
ous induction in other cable circuits and 
thereby resulted in considerable disturb- 
ance to the telephone subscribers. 

There are many problems for the engi- 
neer to work out in connection with fur- 
nishing this service in conjunction with the 
telephone business. The technical prob- 
lems, however, can usually be solved. 
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It is possible through a central office to 
provide a radio program, or some other 
kind of a program, which is usually better 
than the subscriber can get by using his 
own efforts with the ordinary residence 
radio equipment. A central operator, who 
provides radio service for a definite num- 
ber of subscribers, becomes the subscribers’ 
private operator. In other words, the cen- 
tral office operates a radio for its sub- 
scribers for a fixed fee. 

The central office can be equipped with 
the most modern receiving set or sets, 
which will be kept in the best condition 
and will, therefore, provide a better pro- 
gram than the inexperienced operator can 
secure through his radio equipment, that in 
many instances may not be in the best 
condition. 

Some people may object to this central 
service because the subscriber, through 
such service, will be compelled to accept 
the kind of programs which the expert cen- 
tral operator chooses to provide, or which 
the majority of the subscribers may pre- 
fer, and this may not always be what an 
individual may want. Hence, he will 
choose the residence radio equipment, as 
he can thus select the kind of a program 
that he wants. 

Experience has shown that the sub- 
scribers to program service will generally 
be pleased with the kind of program which 
a central station may provide. Thus far, 
there has been practically no demand for 
special programs on the part of subscribers 
to this program service. 

The reason for this is that an expert 
operator usually selects the best that is in 
the air; and if it is not possible to get a 
good program through the air on account 
of atmospheric conditions, a program can 
be supplied by playing the latest selections 
on the player piano, phonograph, or from 
local musical programs or entertainments. 
It is also possible that this program service 
may be arranged in such way that various 
subscribers can select, to a limited degree 
of course, the different programs that are 
available. 

The present complications that now con- 
front the telephone man who wishes to 
establish the program service, are patents, 
royalties, and dependable high grade pro- 
grams. The patents now controlled by the 
A. T. & T. Co. and the Radio Corp. of 
America, in connection with furnishing de- 
pendable programs and program service, 
are not fixed at this time; nor is the ques- 
tion of royalties for the use of music that 
was written or composed by individuals 
who are connected with the American 
Society of Authors and Composers of 
Music. 

The society has not fixed any definite 
rate for music furnished through the 
medium of a program service. The royal- 
ties demanded by the society from other 
established concerns that use music exten- 
sively have been definitely fixed and are 
generally considered to be fair; at least 
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they do not seriously handicap or retard 
the development of the industry. It is 
reasonable to expect that the society will 
soon be able to fix a definite rate for its 
royalties on the music that is furnished 
through the program service. 

The radio has undoubtedly met with un- 
precedented favor and its novelty has been 
very attractive. The novelty of radio has 
now, however, more or less disappeared. 
The average individual who has had radio 
experience is now interested in obtaining 
a service that will give the best program 
with the least trouble. 

The first cost of a good radio set is 
high, and its upkeep is expensive. The 
average American prefers to have a service 
which requires no effort on his part; he 
wants something which will give him the 
best music that can be secured and a good 
educational program by merely the throw- 
ing of a switch. The program service will 
affect the future sales of radio sets, and 
vice versa, but the popularity of the service 
is, or should be, apparent to everyone who 
studies its possibilities. 

My conclusions, therefore, would be that 
any telephone company wishing to estab- 
lish this service should proceed very cau- 
tiously. If it decides to inaugurate the 
program service, it should make its plans 
to furnish the very best programs which 
can be obtained. The furnishing of a 
high-grade program to subscribers will 
insure the future success of the program 
service industry. 


Assuring Strong Pole Lines 
Through Systematic Inspection. 
While the Northwestern Bell Telephone 

Co. has maintained a systematic periodica! 

inspection of poles, it has recently put into 

effect a service of this kind that is on a 

more scientific basis and that takes ac- 

count of the class of the line, factor of 
safety and the loading area. 

This has resulted in an unusually large 
percentage of poles being condemned and 
taken out of service on the toll lines. The 
result is to give an outside toll plant that 
insures reliable and dependable service. 

The company plans during the year to 
replace about 40,000 poles, reset 17,500 and 
reinforce 1,000 poles, which is about 41 per 
cent of the 3,600 miles of toll plant under 
inspection. 


City Now Has 
131,000 Telephones. 

An increase of 456 telephones in April 
brought the total number of telephones in 
Greater Kansas City to 131,226, the high- 
est figure on record. That report was made 
by C. A. Ullfers, general manager of the 
Southwestern Bell Telephone Co. 

“Continued telephone increase usually 
goes hand in hand with community pros- 
perity,” said Mr. Ullfers, “and telephone 
growth statistics are regarded by many au- 
thorities as a barometer of business condi- 
tions.” 


Kansas Over 
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American Steel & Wire 
Company's 


Perfected 
recepuone WW Ire 
Perfected Strand 


We announce the perfection of our 
new process of tight zinc coating 
that is smooth, deeply laid and 
naturally flexible as the wire. 


Produced in our old reliable standard brands 
“Extra BB” “BB” and “Steel” 


SALES OFFICES 


CHICAGO 208 So. La Salle Street ST. LOUIS...... 506 Olive om et NEW YORK.... 30 Church Street WORCESTER... .94 Grove Street DALLAS .... Praetorian Buildin, 
CLEVE’ KANSAS CITY 417 Grand Avenue 

 cgathesgiapry ait on OKLAHOMA CITY........... CEETEN .... SS Cette Sam , BALTIMORE 32 Se. Charles Street a 
DETROIT . . . . Foot - First Street First Nat'l Bank Bldg. cabin. . Frick Buildin DENVER First Nationa !Benok Bid 
CINCINNATI Unio st Bu seg BIRMINGHAM Brown-Marx Bldg. pumapenren © idener Building * BUFFALO heaeed 670 Ellicott Stre 
anumapentest, "PAUL... MEMPHIS . aie iidhiaoeeale 
Merchants Nat’IBk.Bidg.,St.Paul  . .Union and Planters Bank Bldg. ATLANTA... .101 Marietta Street WILKES-BARRE Miners Bk. Bldg. SALT LAKE CITY Walker Bk, 8! 

UNITED STATES STEEL PRODUCTS COMPANY, San Fra . Los Angeles, Portland, Seattle 


When writing to American Steel & Wire, please mention TELEPHONY. 











Automatic Telephone Fundamentals 


This Is One of Series of Articles Explaining in Simple Terms the Mechanical 
and Electrical Basis of the Strowger Automatic Telephone System, Which Are 
Now Appearing Every Week in TELEPHONY— Part 21, Handling of Toll Calls 


Automatic exchanges are connected to 
toll lines by means which resemble manual 
practice, except that automatic switches do 
the work. There is a wide variety of 
arrangements, because desires and needs 
vary and because the devices are numerous 
and flexible so that almost any situation 
can be met. 

Toll-to-local connections are made in 
two general ways, the regular long dis- 
tance method and the A-B toll method. 
The former employs a recording operator 
who receives requests and makes out 
tickets. These are passed to a toll line 
operator who secures the distant person 
and dials the calling station by a train of 
switches. 

The A-B toll method is used chiefly for 
suburban toll calls and other short-haul 
traffic. The calling subscriber dials the 
operator who receives and tickets the call, 
plugs up the connection and completes it 
while the calling subscriber waits on the 
line. It is much faster than the regular 
long distance method but limited to situa- 
tions in which the toll line to the destina- 
tion is available without waiting. 

To make a regular toll call, an automatic 
subscriber turns his dial from the hole 
marked “0” or “long distance,” and is 
thereby trunked to a recording operator in 
the toll office. It is also common to use 
two or three digits to call the recording 
operator. 

This operator makes the customary in- 
quiries, records them on a toll ticket, and 
tells the subscriber that he will be called 
The sub- 
scriber then hangs up his receiver, which 
releases the connection. The recording 
operator passes the ticket to a line opera- 
tor, who calls the distant city and then gets 
the desired person at the telephone. 

The line operator can dial the calling 
subscriber and hold the line until the toll 
connection is ready. 


when the connection is ready. 


Then by one short 
ring, she can start the regular periodic 
ringing which has proved itself very effect- 
ive in securing response. 

Suburban or “A-B toll” service requires 
that the connection be completed while the 
calling subscriber waits on the line. The 
recording operator, therefore, must extend 
the connection to the distant point, do the 
supervising, and pull down the connection 
when through. 

The trunking from an automatic switch- 
board to the toll board for recording or 
suburban service is very simple (see Fig. 
106). When a subscriber takes his receiver 
from the hook, his line switch automat- 


By Arthur Bessey Smith, Ph. D. 


ically connects him to an idle first selector. 
By dialing the specified number, the con- 
nection is extended through one or more 
orders of selectors to an idle trunk line 
leading to a recording position. 

Here the recording trunks usually ter- 


grand divisions in the automatic exchange. 

For example, if it be a 10,000-line sys- 
tem, there would be a group of trunks 
running to each 1,000-line division. The 
toll operator would need only to operate a 
second selector to choose the proper hun- 
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Fig. 106. Toll 


minate in jacks and lamps. The recording 
operator answers with plug and cord. It 
is convenient to use plugs and jacks in- 
stead of keys because sometimes the re- 
cording operator acts as line operator also, 
and this makes it easy to speed the call 
with the least effort. 

The trunks to the A-B toll or suburban 
position are usually run from a different 
level on the banks of the selectors. Some- 
times for the sake of economizing num- 
bers, these trunks will come from the 
banks of second or third selectors, so that 
it requires two or three movements of the 
dial to call the suburban operator. The 
suburban operator is equipped with plugs 
and cords by means of which she can con- 
nect the jack-ended trunks to the toll lines. 

The toll line operator’s position is 
equipped with the jacks of the toll line, 
plugs and cords for connection, and jack- 
ended service trunks leading to toll select- 
ors. The latter are separate and distinct 
from the selectors used in the automatic 
plant for local connections. They are not 
accessible to the local subscribers. When 
a line operator plugs into a jack of a serv- 
ice trunk, she can control the movements 
of one of the toll selectors. 

Sometimes the toll operator calls the 
entire number of the subscriber; in other 
cases the first figure of the call number 
may be omitted. In this latter case, there 
will be a group of trunks for each of the 
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Recording Trunks. 


dred, after which the connection would be 
completed by a toll connector, whose bank 
is multipled to the banks of the local con- 
nectors, giving access to the subscribers’ 
lines. 

In whatever way the toll selectors may 
be arranged, the final connection is made 
by a toll connector. The connectors are 
usually capable of being used for local as 
well as toll service. The local selectors 
treat them as last choice, when all the 
strictly local selectors are busy. The selec- 
tors in the toll train select the toll connec- 
tors in the reverse direction, so that there 
is little chance of interference. 

(To be continued.) 


To Use Transatlantic Telephone 
to Marry Scotch Girl. 

James Buick, an Omaha business man, 
is planning to avoid the rigors of the immi- 
gration law by using the transatlantic tele- 
phone for getting married to the young 
Scotch woman in England who has been 
barred from joining him here for the 
ceremony because the quota for the year 
is filled. 

The courts have held telephone marriages 
to be valid, and Mr. Buick has been ad- 
vised by attorneys that the precedent per- 
mits a naturalized citizen who has been 
married abroad to bring his wife in re- 
gardless of the quota. 
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“MACADIE” 
AUTOMATIC 
COIL WINDER i) 


(Patented in All Countries) 
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WINDS ONE OR TWO 
COILS AT A TIME 











The “Macadie” 
Winder 


has been described by 
one of the largest Elec- 
trical concerns, as 

“THE FINEST COIL 
WINDING PROPOSI- 
TION THAT HAS 
EVER BEEN PUT ON 
THE MARKET.” 

This testimonial was given 


two years ago, since when 
we have greatly improved 


the general construction of 


the machine, and made ad- 
ditions, many of which our 
customers have suggested. 








Keep pace with the 
march of Progress 


O reduce to a minimum the human element is 

the aim of all manufacturers. The winding of 
coils has, in the past, called for knowledge and 
skill on the part of the operator. 


Investigate the merits of the “Macadie” machine, 
you can do this easily and quickly—our new book- 
let tells the whole story. 


Coils ranging in size from 1%” to 5” can be wound 
at any desired speed and ceneien up to 6,000 revs. 
a minute. The shape of the coil does not matter— 
it can be round, flat, rectangular or irregular. 





The “Macadie” 
Winder 


has been installed in the 
principal Electrical 
Works throughout the 
world. 


FOR TELEPHONE ‘FAC 
TORIES, ITS INTRODUC 
TION INCREASES OUT 
PUT, REDUCES COSTS, 
AND STILL MORE IM 
PORTANT, PRODUCES 
PERFECTLY WOUND 
COILS. 


We advertise these facts 
but give proof. 


A sample machine has re 
sulted in an order for 
NINETY, in another case 
FIFTY-FIVE. 





The Automatic Coil Winder & Electrical 


Equipment Co., Ltd. 


Wellington House, Buckingham Gate, London, S. W. i, England 





WE ARE DESIROUS OF ENTERING INTO AN 





Ww hen Writing to Automatic. Coil Winder & Bice. Eyuip. Co., Lta., 


ARRANGEMENT FOR THE SOLE SELLING OR MANUFACTURING 
“MACADIE” WINDER FOR THE U.S., AND INVITE CORRESPONDEN C E FROM ANY FIRMS OR INDIVIDUALS OF FIRST-CL ASS STANDING 


Ple ase Mention 


TELEPHONY 
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The Financial Side of Companies 


Items of Interest Regarding Financial Matters of Independent and Bell 






Telephone Companies—Facts and Figures from Annual Reports Show Healthy 
Crowth of Industry — Activities in Construction Work — Some Statistics 


Monthly Report of Large Com- 
panies to Interstate Commission. 

The operating income of 69 class A tele- 
phone companies showed an increase of 
11.2 per cent for the month of February 
over February of 1926, the amount aggre- 
gating $18,455,898 in 1927 and $16,583,155 
the preceding year, as shown by the com- 
panies’ monthly reports to the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. 

The operating income for the two months 
ended with February, 1927, amounted to 
$38,148,592, which showed an increase of 
13.9 per cent over the income of the first 
two months of 1926, which was $33,483,305. 

The number of company stations in serv- 
ice at the end of February, 1926, was 
13,184,719. At the end of February, 1927, 
there were 14,021,053, an increase of 6.3 
per cent. 

The ratio of expenses to revenues in 
February, 1927, was 65.74, a decrease of 
0.70 over February, 1926. For the two 
months ending February, 1927, the ratio 
was 65.51, a decrease of 1.15 over the 
previous year. 

The figures cover companies each with 
annual operating revenues above $250,000. 
Data for these companies of this class was 
not available in time for inclusion in this 
report: Cumberland Valley Telephone Co. 
of Pennsylvania, Illinois Central Telephone 
Co., Newark Telephone Co., Portsmouth 


Home Telephone Co., San Angelo Tele- 
phone Co., State Telephone Co. of Texas, 
Two States Telephone Co. and the Warren 
& Niles Telephone Co. 


Net Earning of $3,469 on Fixed 
Investment of $168,892. 

The annual report of the Southeast 
Nebraska Telephone Co., Falls City, filed 
with the Nebraska State Railway Commis- 
shows net earnings for 1926 of 
$3,469.74. This was passed to the surplus 
account, the company’s policy being not to 
pay dividends. 

The company is officered by T. J. Gist, 
vice-president ; E. H. Towle, secretary and 
general manager, and G. F. Duerfeldt, 
treasurer. It operates 927 stations, divided 
as follows: Falls City, 483; Barda, 142; 
Salem, 135; Verdon, 157. 

The report shows a fixed investment of 
$168,892 and total assets of $192,329. The 
company has $68,666 of common stock out- 
standing, accounts payable of $6,507; a 
depreciation reserve of $66,798 and a sur- 
plus account of $45,461. 

Exchange revenues for the year were 
$38,892, of which $28,691 were from town 
and $10,201 from rural subscribers. Toll 
revenues were $6,941, making a total of 
$45,832 gross income. 

Maintenance and depreciation costs were 
$16,368, traffic, $14,085; commercial, $11,- 


sion, 


026, a total of $41,479, leaving a net oper- 
ating income of $4,353. Out of this were 
paid $876 for taxes and $7.50 for interest 


Company at New Ulm, Minn., 
Reports Good Condition. 

According to the statement presented at 
the annual meeting of the New Ulm Rural 
Telephone Co., New Ulm, Minn., the com- 
pany is in excellent financial condition. 

At the end of the past year it had avail- 
able cash on hand in the amount of over 
$33,000 in the certificates of 
deposit, Liberty bonds and cash in banks. 


form of 


The total resources of the company were 
reported to be $256,435.06. The operating 
income was $50,494.57, which, after de- 
ducting the maintenance, traffic and gen- 
eral expenses and $5,030.63 for deprecia- 
tion, leaves a net operating income of 
$19,256.23. 

The company paid 8 per cent dividend 
on stock for the year. 


The number of telephones in the city of 
New Ulm totals 1,730, an increase of 66 
during the year. In the rural districts 
there are 727, which is a gain of 18 for 
the year. The number of telephones, city 
and rural, totals 2,457, or an increase of 84. 

During the summer the company will 
replace the present aerial cable, and most 
of it will be laid in underground conduit. 





Items. 


end of month 
Revenues: 


Message tolls 
Miscellaneous toll line revenues... 
Sundry 


Expenses: 


Traffic expenses 
Commercial expenses 


Operating income _ before 


taxes 


Operating income 





Number of company stations in service at 


Subscribers’ station revenues............ 
Public pay station revenues............. 
Miscellaneous exchange service revenues. 





miscellaneous revenues......... 
BACOMBOS TOVOMGO——CF . coc cccccccncvcccccs 
ee a es 


Telephone operating revenues....... 


Depreciation of plant and equipment.... 
AM GERGP TIMIIOMARCE ....... 6c cc cccccvces 


General and miscellaneous expenses..... 
Telephone operating expenses...... 
Net telephone operating revenues.. 

Other operating revenues.............+-. 

Other operating expenses............44. 

Uncollectible operating revenues........ 

deducting 


Taxes assignable to operations......... 


Ratio of expenses to revenues, per cent.. 


——————Month of February———— 
Increase or de— 
crease (*). 












































Ratio, 
1927. 1926. Amount. Pct. 
14,021,053 13,184,719 $836,334 6.2 
$47,733,756 $44,218,014 $3,515,742 8.0 
3,138,709 2,953,464 185,245 6.3 
566, 206 524,279 41,927 8.0 
18,271,226 16,993,151 1,278,075 7.5 
2,432,299 2,076,953 355,346 17.1 
1,728,814 1,586,011 142,803 9.0 
2,727,655 2,787,914 *60,259 *2.2 
2,683,598 2,746,516 *62,918 *2.3 
$73,915,067 $68,393,270 $5,521,797 8.1 
$12,027,439 $10,880,636 $1,146,803 10.5 
10,787,644 9,891,327 896,317 9.1 
16,244,945 15,957,939 287,006 18.0 
6,423,606 5,906,612 516,994 8.8 
3,109,074 2,805,374 303,700 10.8 
$48,592,708 $45,441,888 $3,150,820 6.9 
$25,322,359 $22,951,382 $2,370,977 10.3 
“"""495,692 «458,041. 37,651 8.2 
$24,826,667 $22,474,666 $2,352,001 10.5 
6,370,769 5,910,186 460,583 7.8 
$18,455,898 $16,583,155 $1,872,743 11.2 
65.74 66.44 "ae 4% 


7-—Two months ending with February—, 
Increase or de- 
crease (*). 























Ratio, 

1927 1926. Amount. Pet. 
$96,312,997 $88,924,225 $7,388,772 8.3 
6,595,528 6,102,353 493,175 8.1 
1,143,971 1,059,572 84,399 8.0 
38,139,077 35,090,164 3,048,913 8.7 
4,830,852 4,184,586 46,266 15.4 
3,425,847 3,177,253 248,594 7.8 
5,381,627 5,495,726 *114,099 *2.1 
5,293,850 5,413,385 *119,535 *2.2 
$150,536,049 $138,620,494 $11,915,555 8.6 
$23,982,829 $21,739,704 $2,243,125 10.3 
21,927,601 20,280,729 1,646,872 8.1 
33,587,264 32,930,202 657,062 20.0 
12,999,071 11,898,294 1,100,777 9.3 
6,119,862 5,556,290 563,572 10.1 
$98,616,627 $92,405,219 $6,211,408 6.7 
$51,919,422 $46,215,275 $5,704,147 12.3 
“""'997,212 913,873 «= «83,339 9.1 
$50,922,210 $45,301,402 $5,620,808 12.4 
12,773,618 11,818,097 955,521 8.1 
$38,148.592  $33,483.305 $4,665,287 13.9 
65.51 66.66 *1.15 eee 








Summary of February Reports of 69 Class A Companies to the Interstate Commerce Commission. 
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Laying a Multiple 
Twin Trunk Cable 
between :— 

Manchester and 


Shefheld, England 











CABLES 


for all classes of circuits including 


Multiple Twin Trunk Cables, as 
supplied to the British Post Office. 
We specialize in the manufacture 
and balancing of this type of cable. 





BRITISH INSULATED CABLES 


LIMITED 
PRESCOT, LANCASHIRE, ENGLAND 


Makers of Dry Core Telephone Cables since their introduction 








When writing to British Insulated Cables, please mention TELEPHONY. 

















With the Manufacturers and Jobbers 





New Catalog of Glass Insulators 
Issued by Hemingray Company. 
“The Hemingray Glass Co. has faith- 

fully served for 78 years a wide range of 

customers. This long period of successful 
operation has been due to the maintenance 
of quality and service and the observance 
of good business principles.” This para- 
graph is part of the foreword of a new 
catalog which the Hemingray Glass Co., 

Muncie, Ind., distributed this month. 

It consists of 36 pages, descriptive of 
the glass insulators manufactured by this 
well-known company. The arrangement 
of the catalog is intended to give not only 
a clear and complete idea of the product, 
but also a general picture of the Hemin- 
gray plant, for it carries a series of pic- 
tures descriptively titled so that the re- 
cipient, in a manner, has an opportunity to 
visit the plant while sitting at his own 
desk. 

Another feature of the catalog is the 
announcement of a new type of package 
for shipping the insulators, the use of 
which is optional with the company’s 
standard barrel. 

Photographs of the various types of in- 
sulators are reproduced, together with de- 
tailed diagrams, data, and shipping infor- 
mation. The reproduced photographs are 
printed in green ink, and closely resemble 
the color of the insulators. 

The catalog enumerates the pertinent re- 
quirements of good insulators, and empha- 
sizes that the conclusions regarding glass 
insulators are not based on theory, but 
upon severe electrical tests employing 
standard methods and_ conditions, and 
lastly upon years of satisfactory service. 

Special features which are stated to be 
in part responsible for glass insulators 
being today recognized standards for tele- 
phone and _ telegraph 
follows: 


use, are given as 


“Transparency—exposes internal defects. 

Homogenity—insures uniform insulating 
properties throughout each insulator. 

Non-porosity—eliminates moisture ab- 
sorption. Sustains dielectric strength. 
Prevents deterioration. 

Glass is easy to inspect. 

Glass is unaffected by time or elements. 

Glass, manufactured of 
elements whose chemical components are 
known and can be controlled, is the same 
yesterday, today and tomorrow. 

Glass insulators, reasonable in first cost 
and possessing all of the qualities required 
of good insulation, are the most practical 
and economical.” 

The factory of the Hemingray company 
at Muncie, Ind., is served by three main 
railroads, and a belt line giving two addi- 
tional outlets. Emergency shipments are 


because it is 


moved the same day the order is received. 
Routine orders are handled on approxi- 
mately a ten-day basis. 

Orders for Hemingray glass insulators, 
whether large or small, unexpected or 
steady, are promptly handled because ade- 
quate reserve stocks are maintained at the 
factory, precluding any delays or short- 
ages on any of the types listed in the 
catalog. 

Copies of the catalog will be sent to 
interested companies upon application to 
the Hemingray Glass Co., Muncie, Ind. A 
copy should be on file in every exchange. 
American Methods Used in Tele- 

phone Construction in Spain. 

American methods and American equip- 
ment are being used in the expansion of 
Spain’s telephone system. The construc- 
tion program last year alone involved an 
expenditure of $20,000,000. 

Building of distributing plants, conver- 
sion from overhead to underground cables, 
and changing local systems from manual 
operation to automatic in Madrid and 18 
other cities, together with extension of 
long distance lines, are items in the pro- 
gram of the Compania Telefonica Nacional 
de Espana, a subsidiary of, the Internattonal 
Telephone & Telegraph Corp., New York. 

The illustration shows a White five-ton 
truck of the type of pole-planting and 
cable-pulling equipment being used in 
Madrid and other cities. There are six of 
these Whites being used in telephone con- 
struction in Spain. All have winch and 
derrick equipment, with trailers for haul- 
ing cable reels. 

Telephone construction work in Mexico 
has been facilitated by similar pole and 


cable equipment on three 2%-ton White 
trucks and a 1%-ton White owned by 
another I. T. & T. subsidiary, La Com 
pania Telefonica y Telegrafica Mexicana 








Demonstration Test of Telephone 
Repeaters in New Zealand. 
Increase in the telephone traffic in New 
Zealand and a demand for telephonic com- 
munication between the two islands com- 
prising the Dominion, have resulted in the 
laying of the first submarine telephone 
cable across Cook’s Strait which separates 

the North and South Islands. 

Siemens Brothers & Co., Ltd., of Wool- 
wich, England, have supplied a four-core, 
continuously loaded, gutta percha insulated 
cable, which has been laid between Wel- 
lington and Seddon (a small station on 
the South Island), its length being 45 
nautical miles. This will provide three 
telephone circuits—two physical and one 
phantom. 

To enable this cable to be linked up with 
the long trunk land lines on either side,- 
Siemens Brothers also supplied telephone 
repeater stations, one at Seddon and one 
at Wellington. The repeaters are two-wire 
cord-circuit repeaters and can be connected 
to any of the trunk wires radiating from 
the cable terminating stations. 

Although the installation of this equip- 
ment is as yet far from complete, use was 
made of it recently in connection with the 
visit of the Duke and Duchess of York to 
the Dominion. While the Duchess was 
convalescing at Wellington after a slight 
illness, the Duke continued his tour in the 
South Island and reached Dunedin, over 
400 miles to the south. 

At 36 hours’ notice, the P. & T. depart- 
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White Five-Ton Truck in Streets of Madrid, Spain, Pulling-in Underground Cable. 
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By-products of your telephone 


HE microphone, familiar to the radio 
world, has been called “younger 
brother of the telephone.” 

It is but one of a family of products 
which owe their existence to the com- 
munication system engineers and to the 
men who made your telephone at Western 
Electric. 






<lh 


Public Address System 

Forty-five years’ experience as manufac- 
turers for the Bell System has brought not 
only a telephone that is the world’s stand- 
ard, but also a Vitaphone to give a voice 
to the motion picture screen; an Audi- 
ometer to test the hearing with accuracy 


wt \ never before possible; an Audiphone 
aT 




















which gives new aid to the hard of hear- 


| 
\ 


. ~\ | ing; an Electrical Stethoscope to amplify 

(ol the faintest heart sounds; a Public Address 

\ System to carry a speaker’s voice to crowds 
\\ of thousands and tens of thousands. 
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SINCE 1882 MANUFACTURERS FOR THE BELL YSTEM 





When writing to Western Electric Co., please wention TELEPHONY 
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ment decided to try and put through a 
telephone circuit between the two towns 
so that their royal visitors could communi- 
cate. At that time no power plant for the 
repeater batteries was available, and no 
balance networks for the repeaters had 
been made up; also a long section of the 
land line had not been erected. 

However, the department’s engineers 
provided an emergency circuit made up of 
telegraph wires and by dint of much stren- 
uous work on the part of all concerned, 
the lines, such as they were, were tested, 
balances designed and made up, and a re- 
peater put into operation at the Seddon 
exchange. 

This emergency connection was so satis- 
factory that the repeater could be worked 
at full amplification, and it enabled the 
Duke and Duchess to talk with ease over 
this 400-mile connection on two successive 
evenings, thus proving in a most convinc- 
ing manner the efficiency of the equipment 
involved. 


Matthews Corporation Declares 


Dividend on Preferred Stock. 

The board of directors of the W. N. 
Matthews Corp., St. Louis, Mo., has de- 
clared a dividend of $7 per share on the 
outstanding preferred stock of the cor- 
poration. It is payable July 1 to stock- 
holders of record as of June 20. 
Western Electric Has New Branch 

at Hawthorne Works. 

The Western Electric Co. announces the 
organization of a new manufacturing 
branch at its Hawthorne Works in Chi- 
cago to be known as the Specialty Prod- 
ucts Shop. Among its many functions are 
the building of microphones, vitaphone 
parts, audiphones, telegraph and railroad 
signaling apparatus, test sets and telephone 
heating coil elements. 

Jay W. Skinkle, formerly signaling sales 
manager of the Graybar Electric Co., has 
been appointed superintendent of this new 
branch. 

The effect of the change is to create at 
the Chicago plant a manufacturing organ- 
ization with complete machine equipment 
for the production of special apparatus in 
relatively small quantities. Work of this 
character has previously been carried on in 
jobbing departments which will now be- 
come a part of this new organization. 

Mr. Skinkle, who heads the new branch, 
entered the employ of the Western Electric 
Co. immediately after his graduation from 
Purdue University in 1902 as a member of 
the apparatus engineering department of 
the company. In 1909 he was made head 
engineer of methods at Chicago and later 
assumed similar duties in the telephone 
apparatus shops at Hawthorne. 

In 1914 he sailed for London to take 
charge of manufacturing methods, later be- 
coming assistant European general super- 
intendent. On his return to New York 
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in 1919, he became engaged in the direc- 

tion of the government department of the 

company, and at the inception of the Gray- 

bar Electric Co. in 1926 became signaling 

sales manager of that company. 

Final Game in Football League of 
Automatic Telephone Mfg. Co. 


Some 16 teams took part in the football 
league of the Automatic Telephone Mfg. 
Co., Ltd., Liverpool, England, employes, 
which was played on Saturday, May 7. 

T. B. Wright, the captain of the winning 
team, was presented with the Sir Alexander 











Capt. T. B. Wright With the Sir Alexander 
Roger Cup, Awarded Winning Football 
Team. 


Roger cup. He represented the main office 
team, which won in the final against the 
works office. 


New Style Gasoline Furnaces of 
the Otto Bernz Co. 


There has recently been placed on the 
market two new style gasoline furnaces of 
the bulb and the pump types that will 
interest telephone men. These, manufac- 
tured by the Otto Bernz Co., Inc., are 
known as the No. 23 bulb and the No. 24 
pump gasoline furnaces. 

They are so constructed that they may 
be changed promptly from bulb or pump 
styles, and are considerably lower in price 
than the company’s No. 19 or No. 20 fur- 
naces. They are fully guaranteed by the 
company, which gives ten outstanding fea- 
tures of these new styles as follows: 

The shield, of heavy sheet steel, is made 
in one piece. 

The handle is made of coppered steel 
wire and fitted with two nickel-plated, mal- 
leable iron ears, and a nickel-plated wire 
grip. 

The handle ears and top plate are so 
designed that the handle may be placed in 
a horizontal position on one side of the 
furnace as a support for soldering irons 
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when being heated. When it is desired to 
have the handle in the out-of-the-way posi- 
tion, it is thrown to the other side of the 
furnace, where it hangs in a practically) 
vertical position. 

The gasoline reservoir, having a capacity 
of three-fourths of a gallon, is equipped 
with a funnel, and the filler plug has a 
patented dust-proof cap. 

The reservoir and bottom of the furnace 
is of heavy seamless drawn steel. Three 
extra heavy bushings at the top and bottom 
are welded into place. 

A dished steel plate keeps heat from the 
reservoir, catches overflow from the coil 
cup, and holds the coil cup in place. It also 
eliminates three small nuts. 

The coil cup, made in one piece, is of 
heavy sheet steel. 

The pump is of the company’s patented 
never-leak style, which is said to be a posi- 
tive guard against leaks. The uprights are 
of heavy steel rods which reinforce the 
entire furnace. 

A malleable iron plate, brazed to the 
reservoir, holds the extra heavy uprights 
and eliminates three openings at the top of 
the reservoir. 

All the brass fittings and malleable iron 
castings used on these furnaces are extra 
heavy. The coil is made of one-eighth 
inch extra heavy pipe. There are several 
new features incorporated in the furnaces, 
upon which patents have been applied for. 

Further information regarding these two 
new style furnaces may be obtained upon 
application to the Otto Bernz Co., Inc., 17 
Ashland street, Newark, N. J. 


Engineer Added to New York Staff 
of Matthews Corporation. 

On May 1, J. Irvin Ellman entered the 
employe of the W. N. Matthews Corp., St. 
Louis, Mo., reporting to its New York 
district manager, L. M. Meckler, whose 
territory comprises Connecticut, New York 
state, New Jersey, Delaware and Pennsyl- 
vania, east of Harrisburg. 

Mr. Ellman was graduated from the en- 
gineering college of Drexel Institute, Phil- 
adelphia, Pa., in 1919. Until 1924 he was 
associated with the Westchester Lighting 
Co., Mt. Vernon, N. Y., as special engi- 
neer on distribution and construction. For 
two years he was connected with the 
Queens Borough Gas & Electric Co. on 
Long Island, N. Y., in the capacity of 
electrical engineer. 

During the past year he was with the 
Florida Power & Light Co., Miami, Fla., 
as assistant district engineer, taking charge 
of design and reconstruction of the distri- 
bution systems. 

Mr. Ellman is an associate member of 
the A. I. E. E. He was chairman of the 
student branch at Drexel Institute, Phila- 
delphia, Pa., in 1919, when a student 
branch was established at that college. He 
was a member of the 1924-25 and 1925-26 
overhead systems committee of the Metro- 
politan section of the N. E. L. A. 
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‘Fan types for 
Telephone Work 





HE 


‘‘Weston’’ fan shape group 


effectively meets problems of 
adaptability, as in their various 
sizes they have the widest scales, 
and in addition they possess the 
inherent Weston characteristics 
of precision and depend- 


ability. The Weston ‘‘fan”’ 
shape group is made in four 
sizes as D. C. Voltmeters 


and Ammeters (Models 
267, 269, 271 and 273) 
in a comprehensive 
list of ranges with 
scales from 2.5 
inches to 7.6 
inches in length. 


WESTON ELECTRICAL 
|INSTRUMENT CORPORATION 


5 Weston Avenue, Newark, N. J. 








STANDARD THE WORLD OVER 


WESTON 


Pioneers since 1888 








Only $12.00 


(Payable $2.00 a month) 


—for a telephone 
library that means 
dollars and cents to 
you in your work. 














Mitchell’s 
Principles and Practice of Telephony 











These five books place thousands of practical facts at your 
command for instant use. 

Beginning with a comprehensive survey of the basic principles 
involved, the author discusses such subjects as telephone appara- 
tus, circuit elements and analysis, typical cord combinations, 
telephone power plant equipment, coll winding, the toll switch- 
board and toll equipment in the multiple office. 

You learn about toll trunking, the nature and laws of tele- 
phone traffic, machine and automatic ringing, call distribution, 
trunk mechanical switching, mechanical-manual switching, ete. 

All these subjects with scores of others, equally important, 
are treated in detail. Illustrations are used freely throughout 
the books, and a comprehensive index enables the reader to put 
his finger immediately on any desired fact. 

To earn an expert’s pay, you know that an expert’s knowledge 
is necessary. With these books you get the combined expe- 
rience of many telephone experts—down in black and white, 


with 317 illustrations to help you. 
See It Free 


Send for These Five 
Books to Examine Free 

Look over the books and if 
they are not all we said they 
are return them at our expense. 
If you want to keep them, $2 
in ten days and $2.00 a month 
for five months will pay for 
them. - 

Nothing to lose—everything to 
gain. Act now. 


Mail the Coupon! 


HoME STUDY 
COURSE 
IN 
TELEPHONY 
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1 McGraw-Hill Beok Co., Inc., ' 
1 370 Seventh Ave., New York. a 
t Gentlemen:—Please send me MITCHELL’S PRINCIPLES AND j 
+ PRACTICE OF TELEPHONY (shipping charges prepaid), for ' 
ten days’ free examination. If satisfactory I will send $2.00 in ‘ 

§ ten days and $2 per month until $12.00 has been paid. If not 
§ wanted, I will write you for return shipping instructions. Jj 
i (Please write plainly and fill in all lines.) 1 
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Empire State Holds Annual Meeting 


value of insurance as making provision for 
a man’s family. 

The statistics show that seven out of 
eight men in dying leave nothing in their 
estate outside of life insurance. Accord- 
ing to the speaker the amount of insurance 
to be carried by a man is figured by capi- 
talizing his salary at 6 per cent and taking 
one-half of that amount. 

He told of the beginning of the plan of 
salary allotment insurance just a few years 
ago and its rapid development. The 
Rochester Telephone Corp. was among the 
first of telephone companies to introduce 
the plan to its employes. It is limited to 
organizations having a minimum of 10 
employe policies. 

Several representatives testified to the 
satisfactory operation of the salary allot- 
ment insurance plan and Chairman Ihmsen 
expressed his intention of endeavoring to 
secure some sort of a proposition that may 
be submitted to member companies. 

After a short intermission the joint 
traffic conference convened, presided over 
by C. G. Vickery, traffic superintendent, 
Rochester Telephone Corp. and Miss Mar- 
garet P. Croake, traffic supervisor, North- 
ern New York Telephone Corp., Platts- 
burgh. ° 

The Joint Traffic Conference. 

A number of interesting and informative 
addresses were presented and _ points 
brought out were ‘further developed 
through discussions. The papers will be 
published in future issues of TELEPHONY. 

“The Combined Line and Recording 
Method of Toll Operating” was discussed 
by S. B. Cousins, division toll traffic su- 
pervisor, New York Telephone Co., Syra- 
cuse. 

“Traffic Relations with Connecting Com- 
panies” was the next paper on the program, 
presented by I. S. Pendleton, superintend- 
ent of traffic, Northern New York Tele- 
phone Corp., Plattsburg. 

Miss N. R. Allen, of Albany, personnel 
supervisor of the New York Telephone 
Co., delivered a most interesting address 
on “Voice Technique,” which d eeply im- 
pressed everyone with the importance of 
proper training of the voice. 

“Traffic Problems of the Independent 
Companies” were presented by F. M. Han- 
son, traffic engineer, Glen Telephone Co., 
Johnstown. 

F. W. Knowlton, division supervisor of 
traffic, New York Telephone Co., Syracuse, 
the next speaker, discussed the subject of 
“Restricted Repetition.” 

The concluding address of the afternoon 
was made by C. G. Vickery, traffic super- 
intendent, Rochester Telephone Corp., 
Rochester, his subject being “Rating Sub- 
urban Central Offices.” 

Government Control Halts Progress. 

“Operation of public utilities by so-called 
private corporations is based upon the un- 


’ 


(Continued from page 20.) 
written law that one must give service if 
he would be successful. Operation by the 
government would be by written 
which means the least amount of human 
effort possible, let the service be what it 
may,” Harry C. Goodwin of Rochester de- 
clared in the serious part of a humorous 
address, “Excuse it, Please,” at the annual 
dinner on Thursday evening. 

“In short,” the speaker said, “govern- 
ment operation of public utilities is the doc- 
trine of as many men as possible for one 
job, instead of as many jobs as possible 
for one man. 

“The electrical industry in New York 
state, public utility corporations, power 
companies, has already put to work 1,750,- 
000 horse power in water power develop- 
ment. How much has the state developed ? 
If we had waited for the state to develop 
a like amount of electrical energy, most of 
us would still be sweeping by hand, wash- 
ing by hand, and reading by kerosene 
lamps.” 

The telephone gives the people of New 
York state every day 25 years in saved 
time that they can use for other purposes, 
he declared, in figuring that each of the 
12,770,000 calls made daily 
minutes. 

“Time has proved the theory of govern- 
ment protection by patent and copyright to 
be sound,” he said. “Armed with that pro- 
tection, men have built up, through private 
enterprise and capital, the telegraph, the 
telephone, the railroad, the electrical in- 
dustry, the radio—in short all means of 
transportation, communication and power— 
the three units of our greatness as a nation. 
None of these things was developed 
through government protection, and to 
some extent government regulation,” the 
speaker concluded. 

The Final Session. 

The first speaker at the closing session 
of the convention on Friday morning was 
Frank T. Byrne, commercial superintendent, 
Rochester Telephone Corp., who spoke on 
the subject, “Telephone Directory Adver- 
tising Is a Valuable By-Product.” 

Mr. Byrne outlined the development of 
this class of advertising which is now 
recognized by alert business men as one of 
the standard mediums through which the 
buying public may be reached. There are, 
however, the newspapers, magazines, bill 
boards, street cars, and direct-by-mail 
forms of advertising, so that in these days 
it requires real salesmanship to meet this 
competition. 

The men selling telephone directory ad- 
vertising must know their job, and Mr. 
Byrne discussed at length some of the 
many points included under this head. He 
closed in giving facts as to the revenues 
from selling such space and methods by 
which it is most efficiently accomplished. 
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saves. ten 


law, 


Mr. Byrne’s paper will be published in a 
future issue. 

Speaking on the subject, “Latest Devel- 
opments in Our Safety Work,” Robert M. 
Bruce, plant superintendent, Rochester 
Telephone Corp., presented some statistics 
which demonstrated that it was safer to be 
in the United States army in France dur- 
ing the World War than engaged in peace- 
ful occupation in this country—hence the 
importance of safety work. 

Mr. Bruce mentioned some of the things 
which a company must reckon in its cost 
in connection with accidents outside the 
human suffering and direct monetary loss. 
He cited illustrations of the real service 
to humanity which can be performed in 
training employes so as to reduce the 
number of accidents. 

An outline was given by the speaker of 
the plan started April 1 of this year with 
the objective view of reducing the num- 
ber of accidents through general 
work of committees. Mr. Bruce’s paper 
will be published in full in a future issue 
of TELEPHONY. 

Following Mr. Bruce’s address, a film 
illustrating the prone pressure method of 
resuscitation was shown. This was fol- 
lowed by quite a discussion in which a 
number of 
Walter Hughes, safety engineer of the 
Rochester Gas & Electric Co. 

The report of the resolutions commit- 
tee was then presented by John P. Boylan, 
of Rochester. It comprised a 
expressing the sorrow of the association 
and the loss it has sustained through the 
death of its late president, George R. 
Fuller, and sympathy was extended to Mrs. 
Fuller and the other members of the 
family. 
adopted. 

A brief but most interesting discussion 
on “Increasing Pay Station Revenues” was 
presented by G. G. W. Green, general man- 
ager, Glen Telephone Co., Johnstown. He 
stressed the importance of keeping the 
booths clean, having them electrically 
equipped for lighting, the use of posters 
on the sides of booths in railroad stations, 
and the importance of signs indicating the 
pay station. 

In closing, the speaker discussed at 
length the flat-rate abuse in the use of 
telephones located in business _ establish- 
ments. 


safety 


questions were answered by 


resolution 


The resolution was unanimously 


The last speaker on the program was 
Joseph Lillich, statistician, Rochester Tele- 
phone Corp., who gave details of the 
“Preparation of a Forecast of Operating 
Revenue.” Mr. Lillich used a stereopticon 
to present charts showing the component 
parts into which the annual revenue may 
be broken up. 

Analysis of the monthly revenue due t0 
the components, such as tolls, pay station, 
measured service, etc., covering a period 
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of five years properly weighted enable 
forecasts of revenue to be made with great 
accuracy, usually within 1 per cent of the 
actual. 

Mr. Lillich’s presentation of the charts 
and the explanation of making the fore- 
casts attracted great attention and interest. 

After a few remarks by President-Elect 
J. G. Ihmsen, the session adjourned for 
the concluding luncheon of the convention. 


Dates of District Meetings of 
Maine Association. 
A. Van Den Kerckhoven of Bethel, 


Maine, has announced that the Telephone 
Association of Maine, of which he is sec- 
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retary-treasurer, held district meetings at 
Lakewood on June 1, and at Norway on 
June 3. Future meetings are scheduled to 
be held at Lincoln on June 30 and at New- 
port on July 1. 


International Tel. & Tel. Corp. 
Buys Chile Telephone Stock. 
Another step in the South American 
extension program of the International 
Telephone & Telegraph Corp. has been 
effected, according to recent dispatches 
from London. 


It is said that the company has acquired 
a substantial interest in the Chile Telephone 
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Co., Ltd. An offer of £8 per share has 
been made to minority stockholders of the 
latter company for their holdings, it was 
reported. 





Yale, S. D., Exchange Sold to Miss 
Kuehl, Chief Operator. 

Miss Amanda Kuehl, who has been chief 
operator and manager of the Yale Tele- 
phone Exchange, S. D., for the past six 
months, recently became the owner through 
the purchase of all lifies, equipment and 
exchange building. 

Further line improvements and new pa- 
trons will be connected as soon as proper 
arrangements can be effected. 


What the Commissions Are Doing 


Up-to-the-Minute News Regarding the Activities of State and Interstate Com- 
missions, Courts and City Councils in Matters Concerning Telephone Com- 
panies—Summary of Commission Orders and Schedule of Telephone Hearings 


District of Columbia Rate Agree- 
ment Approved: by Court. 
Chief Justice McCoy of the District of 
Columbia Supreme Court has signed a 
decree putting into effect the agreement of 

settlement in the telephone rate case. 
The Chesapeake & Potomac Telephone 
Co. recently reached terms of settlement 
with the District of Columbia Public Utili- 
ties Commission by which the valuation of 
the property of the company formerly 
fixed by the commission was vacated and 


the company accepted the reduced rates - 


for service fixed by the commission. 

The decree provides that within 60 days 
the Chesapeake & Potomac Telephone Co. 
shall begin to repay to subscribers the 
amounts paid by them since June 10, 1925, 
in excess of the adopted rate. It is esti- 


mated the refund will amount to about 
$200,000. 





Minnesota Commission Allows In- 
creased Rates at Fulda. 


The Minnesota Railroad Commission has 
authorized the Fulda Telephone Co. of 
Fulda to increase its schedule of rates, 
effective June 1. 

The old and new monthly rates of the 
company are: 


Old New 
Individual line business, Fulda 

and Heron Lake, all ex- 

Ce $2.75 $3.00 
Two-party line business, gross.. 2.25 2.75 
Individual line residence, gross. 1.50 1.75 
Business intercommunicating 

eR ope ee ae 75 
Multi-party residence, Reading 

ONIN 6 ice rwemercneeb on ie 
Business extensions, net........ ae «ae 
Residence extensions, net...... 50 = =.50 
Rural schools and hunting 

Ne ae eee 1.00 1.00 
Multi-party, rural, grounded, 

ER tics aetna Mae sé ainiaGtates vow 2 


Multi-party, rural, metallic, 
NE tact wandcacacat er ieek ice aa 
Rural switching, net........... 3 


Business telephones on rural lines are 50 
cents per month in addition to the multi- 
party rural rate. Desk telephones in resi- 
dences, schools and halls, 25 cents per 
month in addition to the regular rate. 


A discount of 25 cents a month is allowed 
on all local gross rates if paid on or before 
the 10th day of the month in which the 
service is rendered. 


Rural rates are payable quarterly in ad- 
vance with a discount of 75 cents if paid 
on or before the 10th day of the first 
month of the quarter, 50 cents if paid on 
or before the 10th day of the second 
month of the quarter, and 25 cents if paid 
on or before the 10th day of the third 
month of the quarter. 


The Fulda Telephone Co. is a corpora- 
tion operating a system of exchanges and 
rural lines in Murray, Nobles, and Jackson 
counties. The company serves a total of 
2,684 telephones at these exchanges: 

Brewster, 269: Dundee, 177; Fulda, 572; 
Heron Lake, 376; Reading, 113; Round 
Lake, 195; Rushmore, 260; Storden, 142; 
Westbrook, 407; and Wilmont, 173. 


In addition to this number of telephones, 
215 rural stations are served on a switch- 
ing basis. The company also operates toll 
circuits between its several exchanges. 


The statistical department of the com- 
mission made a thorough examination of 
the books of the company for the years 
1921 to 1926 inclusive, and as a result of 
the examination, found that numerous 
errors had been made in the accounting 
during that period so that considerable 
amounts expended for new construction 
work, instead of being charged to the 
capital account, had been charged to the 
depreciation and maintenance expense ac- 
counts. 

It was found that during this period, 
$14,654.12 had been charged to deprecia- 


tion and maintenance. The company car- 
ried its property on its books as of Decem- 
ber 31, 1926, $202,803.64. The corrections 
to this amount resulting from the investi- 
gation increase the company’s fixed capital 
account as of December 31, 1926, to 
$217,457.76. 

The annual operating income at the ex- 
isting rates is $52,678.87, the annual op- 
erating expenses as revised including un- 
collectibles and taxes but exclusive of 
depreciation, $39,684.75, leaving a net in- 
come available for depreciation, interest, 
and dividends of $12,994.12. 

The estimated annual revenues at the 
petitioned rates are $62,119.27, the esti- 
mated annual operating expenses including 
uncollectibles and taxes but exclusive of 
depreciation, $41,323.25, leaving a net in- 
come available for depreciation, interest, 
and dividends of $20,796.02. 

The commission would not approve an 
increase in the rural switching rate from 
35 certts to 50 cents per month upon the 
showing made but was ready to reconsider 
this phase of the application upon proper 
showing by the petitioner. 

Upon review of the facts, the commis- 
sion found the existing rates unreasonable, 
that the rates petitioned for are unreason- 
able, and that a modified schedule is fair 
and reasonable and will yield sufficient 
revenue to provide for the necessary op- 
erating expenses, depreciation, and a fair 
return upon the investment. 


Additional 50-Cent Charge for 
Hand Sets Prevent Junking. 

The additional charge of 50 cents a 
month where the European “hand-type” 
telephone is installed is made, according to 
testimony given May 24 before the Illinois 
Commerce Commission, in order to pre- 
vent the junking of all telephones now in 
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use and because the cost of maintenance is 
more. 

The Illinois Bell, Southwestern Bell and 
Belvidere Telephone companies were cited 
to explain the increase. The hearing on 
May 24 was adjourned until June 16. 

In 36 states, attorneys for the com- 
panies said, the new rates have been put 
into effect without question. 


Mutual Stockholders Protest Rule 


Adopted to Enforce Collections. 

Stockholders of the Bartley Mutual 
Telephone Co. have filed a_ petition with 
the Nebraska State Railway Commission 
complaining that the majority of the board 
of directors has passed a very obnoxious 
by-law without their consent or knowl- 
edge. They ask that a hearing be held at 
Bartley by some member of the commis- 
sion, so that they may present reasons why 
the action should be rescinded and the by- 
law revoked and held for naught. 

They say they have taken legal advice in 
the matter and that they are told that only 
stockholders may change by-laws. They 
say that two of the members of the board 
never heard of the by-law being passed 
until after it was in operation, and that the 
constitution has been violated. 

The rule objected to gave the manage- 
ment power to cut off service from a 
patron who was four months in arrears. 
The commission authorized the rule to be 
put into effect, as it is in keeping with its 
gross and net rate rule, and is intended to 
enforce the collection of rentals, notorious- 
ly slack with the mutuals and always keep- 
ing them in a financial hole. 


Commission Annuls Order Rela- 
tive to Free Village Telephones. 
The New York Public Service Commis- 

sion has abrogated and annulled an order 

made on December 17, 1925, in which the 

New York Telephone Co. was directed to 

continue service to the village of Skan- 

eatales until a determination by the courts 

of franchise provisions relating to free vil- 

lage telephones. 

The commission closed the case on its 
records on the sole ground that it is with- 
out jurisdiction. The village of Skan- 
eatales originally applied to the commis- 
sion asking it to restrain the telephone com- 
pany from a threatened discontinuance of 
service, 

The commission holds that it is not a 
court and is without power to adjudicate 
the controversy between the village and the 
company, 

(he order of December, 1925, did not di- 
rect the company to render free service to 
the village but directed it to render serv- 
ice until the rights of the parties could be 
determined by a court of, competent juris- 
diction, A rehearing was sought on the 
commission's order, but no additional evi- 
dence was submitted and neither the village 
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Every Splicing Purpose ! 


HE most important factor in every piece 
of line equipment is service. National 


Sleeves have delivered and are delivering 
the highest degree of service because they are a 
practical known quantity, a product built for a 
definite purpose to do a specific work. The mil- 
lions of them now in use giving utmost satisfac- 
tion, have proven that National Sleeves mean 
quicker, better, stronger, more efficient and more 
economical joints, all of which combined mean 
service. 
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sleeve, National Double Tube use National Tinned Copper 
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nor the company has seen fit to move in 
the matter. 


Berkshire, N. Y., Company Author- 
ized to Construct Lines. 

The New York Public Service Commis- 
sion recently granted the petition of the 
Berkshire Telephone Co. for permission to 
construct and operate telephone lines in the 
villages of Valatia and Kinderhook and 
the towns of Kinderhook and Stuyvesant, 
Columbia county. 

This company was organized in January, 
1926, to take over the plant of the Valatie 
Telephone Co., the the 
company desiring to retire from business. 
The company paid $25,000 for the 
plant and lines of the Valatie company. 


former owner of 
new 


Schedule Filed for Slight Adjust- 
ment of Rates at Everett, Wash. 
The Puget Sound Telephone Co. of 

Everett, Wash., recently filed a_ supple- 

mental tariff with the Washington Depart- 

ment of Public Works which slightly in- 
creases the rates on telechronometers used 
on the lines of its customers. 

A check of the new tariff, effective June 

1, indicates, however, that inasmuch as the 

simply eliminates the last two 

stages of the sliding scale applying, only 
about 2 per cent of the patrons will be 
additionally burdened. 

The monophone instruments in use by 


change 
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this 
for 
special switchboards. 


which announces 
telephones and 


creased by 
higher 


filing 
desk 


rates 


Commission Dismisses Complaint 
on Physical Connection. 

The Wisconsin Railroad Commission re- 
cently dismissed the petition of the Bab- 
cock Telephone Co., Babcock, asking the 
commission to take action in the matter of 
the Pittsville Telephone Co., Pittsville, 
severing a physical connection between the 
Pittsville exchange and the 
change, 
nection 


Babcock ex- 
and refusing to restore the con- 
under reasonable 


terms and con- 
ditions. 

The testimony showed that when the 
Babcock Telephone Co. was organized, 
about 1917, the lines of the Pittsville Tele- 
phone Co. extended to Dexterville, where 


a number of 
party 
extended a 


served on a 
Co. 
under an 
understanding between the two companies 
that a switch was to be maintained at Dex- 
terville to permit the interchange of mes- 
sages between the two exchanges. 

There difficulty in securing 
proper location for a switch and the lines 
were connected directly, as 
arrangement. 


persons were 
The Babcock Telephone 


line to 


line. 
Dexterville 


was some 


a temporary 
Later, for a period of about 
a year, a switch was installed, but the ar- 








the same company are also slightly in- 
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rangement was unsatisfactory and was 
discontinued, the Pittsville Telephone Co. 
‘Ss 
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bearing the entire expense of the operation 
of this switch. 

Recently the Babcock Telephone Co. was 
purchased by N. R. Carr. Thereafter, 
under date of February 7, 1927, the Pitts 
ville Telephone Co. notified the Babcock 
Telephone Co. that unless satisfactory ar- 
rangements were made by February 21, the 
connection at Dexterville would be dis- 
continued. The companies being unable to 
agree upon terms for the continued opera- 
tion of the connecting line, the line 
cut and has since been out of service. 


Was 


The Babcock exchange has at present 36 
subscribers, while the 
225 subscribers. 
small village, 


Pittsville exchange 
Babcock is a very 
having but one store, hotel, 
and no hardware, drug store, 
or other business places. 
cock trade to a extent at 
Pittsville and if orders are sent into Pitts- 
ville by telephone, 


serves 


meat market 
Residents of Bab- 
considerable 
deliveries can be made 
by train or by stage conveniently. 

The indicated that the calls 
made over the connecting line have varied 
from three or four to 15 per day, the 
greater number of the calls originating at 
Babcock. The line of the Pittsville Tele- 
phone Co., extending to Dexterville with 
which the Babcock line was formerly con- 
nected, is a party line serving seven sub- 
scribers. The Pittsville Telephone Co. 
objects to continuing this party line as a 
facility for the transmission of messages 
between the two exchanges, inasmuch as 
its use in this connection tends to make for 
poorer service to the connected subscribers. 

There is a connection over the toll line 
of the Wisconsin Telephone Co. between 
Pittsville and Babcock via Wisconsin 
Rapids, and the toll rate over this line is 
10 cents, station-to-station, and 20 cents, 
person-to-person. The distance 
Pittsville Babcock is 
ten miles. 


testimony 


between 
and approximatel) 

Under the provisions of a section relating 
to the establishment of 
tion between 


physical connec- 
telephone companies, the 
commission in establishing a physical con- 
nection must provide compensatory terms 
and conditions and must find that public 
convenience and 
physical connection. In view of the small 
traffic available for a direct 
connecting line between Pittsville and Bab- 
cock, it appeared very questionable whether 
the construction and maintenance of a 
clear line at standard toll rates would be 
self-supporting. 

Moreover, 


necessity require such 


amount of 


was unable 
to find that public convenience and neces- 
sity required the construction of 
line where there already exists a connec- 
tion via the toll system of the Wisconsin 
Telephone Co., 


the commission 


such a 


which may be used at rates 
no greater than would have 
to be applied to a direct line, as requested 
in the proceeding, if the same should be 
constructed and operated on a compen:a- 
tory basis. 

The Pittsville 


those which 


has indi- 


Telephone Co. 





June 4, 1927. 


cated its willingness to have the Babcock 
Telephone Co. extend its line from Dexter- 
ville to Pittsville on the poles of the Pitts- 
ville Telephone Co., upon a contact rental 
basis, and to provide switching service at 
Pittsville upon a reasonable basis. 

Such an arrangement, however, is a 
matter for agreement between the two 
companies, inasmuch as the facts did not 
justify a finding by the commission that 
public convenience and necessity required 
a physical connection between the proper- 
ties of the two companies. Should such 
an agreement be entered into, however, the 
terms and conditions, insofar as they 
affect rates and service, would be subject 
to the jurisdiction of the commission. 


Summary cf Commission Rulings 
and Schedule of Hearings. 
CALIFORNIA. ' 

May 25: Rates filed by Postal Tele- 
graph-Cable Co. for telephone service be- 
tween the following points: Bakersfield, 
Barstow, Brawley, Calexico, El Centro, 
Fresno, Hanford, Lodi, Los Angeles, Oak- 
land, Sacramento, San Bernardino, San 
Diego, San Francisco, Stockton and Red- 
lands. 

FLORIDA. 

May 16: Sale approved of the property 
and assets of the McIntosh Telephone Co., 
MeIntosh, to D. W. Phillips. 

INDIANA, 

May 12: Hearing held at Van Buren in 
regard to proposed raise in rates for service 
of the Van Buren Telephone Co., Van 
Buren. 

May 16: Application filed by the Citi- 
zens Independent Telephone Co., Terre 
lfaute, for authority to issue $185,000 in 
securities to reimburse the company’s 
treasury for additions and improvements. 
The securities include $167,000 in mortgage 
bonds and $18,500 in preferred stock. 

KANSAS. 

May 26: Hearing at Howard in the 
matter of the applications of the Emporia 
Telephone Co., Howard, for an increase 
in its rates, 

MINNESOTA, 

May 26: Application granted to the 
Fulda Telephone Co, Fulda, for authority 
to change its schedule of rates. 

NEBRASKA. 

May 24: Application filed by the Blair 
Telephone Co. for authority to issue $60,000 
worth of bonds, to be sold at 95, and 
proceeds to be applied to retire current 
indebtedness and to provide for additions 
and betterments. 

May 24: Complaint filed by stockholders 
of the Bartley Mutual Telephone Co. 
alleging illegal adoption of rule relating to 
payment of rental charges, by the directors, 
and demanding a _ hearing. 

May 25: In the matter of the applica- 
tion of the Nuckolls County Independent 
Telephone Co. for validation of business 
and residence rates for service furnished 
over partv lines between Nelson and the 
town of Cadams to citizens of the latter, 
held that the rates being collected are 
reasonable and failure to secure advance 
ipproval being an oversight, ordered that 
the company be authorized to charge these 
rates in the future. 

May 26: Application of the Arcadia 
Telephone Co. for an increase in rates 

led. 

New York. 

May 23: Petition granted of Berkshire 
‘elephone Co. for permission to construct 

nd operate telephone lines in the villages 
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for Profit 


Built especially for telephone 
service, VICTOR TELEPHONE 
CELLS will show profits in 


decreased replacement charges. 


Spring clip binding posts or 
knurled nut connections, as spe- 
cified. 


Packed in barrels of 125 cells 


or in convenient boxes of 50 
cells. 


“VICTOR TELEPHONE CELLS” 


The Long Life Telephone Battery 


Manufactured and Guaranteed by 
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LANCASTER, 
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LONDON, &nc. 
TELEPHONE EXCHANGES 
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6,000 AMPERE HOURS 
CAPACITY 
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LONDON WALL 
KENSINGTON 
PADDINGTON 

VICTORIA 
NEW CROSS 
WATERLOO 

GERRARD 

MUSEUM 
PARK 


etc., etc., etc., etc. 
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JAY G. MITCHELL 


TELEPHONE ENGINEER 
Member A. I. E. E. 
Member W. S. E. 


1411 South Park Ave. Springfield, Ill. 











W. H. CRUMB 


Telephone Engineer 
9 South Clinton St. Chicago 











CONSULTING 
Telephone Engineer 


GARRISON BABCOCK 
1107 White Building 
SEATTLE - WASHINGTON 











J. G. WRAY & CO. 
Telephone Engineers 


Specialists in Appraisals, Rate Surveys, 
Financia! Investigations, Organization, 
and Operation of Telephone Companies. 


J. G. Wray, Fellow A. I. E. E. 
Cyrus G. Hill 
876 First National Bank Bldg., Chicago 
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of Valatie and Kinderhook and the towns 
of Kinderhook and Stuyvesant, Columbia 


county. ; 
OKLAHOMA. 

June 1: Hearing in case of the Medford 
Rural Telephone Co., Medford, against the 
Southwestern Bell Telephone Co., asking 
for physical connection. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

May 16: Hearing held in the complaint 
of the city of Erie against the Mutual 
Telephone Co., Erie, charging unjust and 
unreasonable rates for service. 


WISCONSIN. 

May 21: Bergen Telephone Co., Clinton, 
authorized to extend service to C. A. Lar- 
son in the town of Clinton, Rock county. 

May 25: Petition dismissed of the Bab- 
cock Telephone Co., Babcock, asking that 
the commission take action in the matter 
of the Pittsville Telephone Co. severing a 
physical connection between the Pittsville 
exchange and the Babcock exchange. 

May 25: Order issued supplementing 
order of October 5, 1925, on the applica- 
tion of the St. Croix Valley Telephone 
Exchange Co. for an increase in rates. In 
the 1925 order a penalty charge of 10 cents 
for each minute in excess of three minutes 
was authorized on all calls made by sub- 
scribers between exchanges of the St. 
Croix company and the Milltown Mutual 
Telephone Co., each company to retain 
the penalty charge originating at its ex- 
change. In view of the circumstances of 
the case, the commission concludes no 
further order is necessary. 

May 31: Hearing at Madison on the 
application of the Fremont Telephone Co. 
of Fremont for authority to increase its 
rates. 

May 31: MHearing at Madison on the 
application of the Weyauwega Telephone 
Co. of Weyauwega for authority to in- 
crease its rates. 

June 1: Re-hearing at Green Bay on 
the application of the Wisconsin Telephone 
Co. for authority to increase its rates at its 
Green Bay exchange. 

June 1: Hearing at Madison on the in- 
vestigation on motion of the commission 
of the failure of Mount Vernon Telephone 
Co., Mount Vernon, to comply with the 
order of the commission dated March 9, 
1922. 

June 2: Hearing at Madison on the 
application of the Black River Telephone 
Co., Greenwood, for authority to increase 
its rates. 

June 3: Hearing at Madison on the ap- 
plication of the Central Telephone Co., 
Oregon, for authority to increase its rates 
at its Oregon exchange. 

June 3: Hearing at Madison on the ap- 
plication of the Central Telephone Co. for 
authority to increase rates at its Cedar 
Grove exchange. 

June 7: Hearing at Madison on the 
application of City Telephone Lines at 
Turtle Lake for authority to increase rates. 

June 10: Hearing at Sparta on the ap- 
plication of the Monroe County Telephone 
Co. of Sparta for authority to revise its 
rules and increase its rates. 

June 14: Hearing at Madison on the 
application of La Crosse Telephone Co. 
of La Crosse for authority to increase its 
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CHA GE and pay you from 3 to 10 cents 
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ACCOUNTING !] 


Specialization on Public Utility Account- 
ing Records and Audits enables us to 
best serve Telephone Companies. 


HERDRICH AND BOGGS 
Certified Public Accountants 
1014 Merchants Bank Bldg., Indianapolis, Ind. [ 
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Consulting Engineer 
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CONSULTING TELEPHONE ENGINEER 
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